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Firm as Ever. 


“They say travelling changes a man’s idees 
and kinder broadens him in general,’’ remarked 
Mr. Martin Foley, as he and his nephew sat 
eating their apple-pie and doughnuts under the 
big oak after a morning’s work mending the 
Cedarly road; “that’s what folks say,” he 
repeated, thoughtfully. 

‘Have you seen Eb Masters since he came 
back from Idyho?” inquired young Peter Foley, 
as soon as he could dispose of enough of a 
monstrous bite of pie to enable him to articulate. 

“Yes, I saw him yesterday over to the Cor- 
ners,” replied the uncle, “and I was thinking of 
him when I spoke. Ye know the folks round 
here have always considered that Eb was pretty 
set in his idees—about as set as they make ’em, 
in fact. I’ve heerd Parson Williams say he’d 
rather undertake to h’ist a boulder single-handed 
than to move Eb when he’d made up his mind 
about anything.” 

Young Peter nodded with evident comprehen- 
sion of the parson’s feelings. 

‘‘Well,” continued Mr. Foley, turning a dough- 
nut around on his thumb as he spoke, “I reckoned 
maybe travelling in different states, as Eb’s been 
doing, and seeing new folks and things, he’d 
kinder get over being so certain about jest what’s 
the best way to do and speak and live, and so 
on. But I guess I miscal’lated on Eb’s setness, 
according to what he told me over to the Corners. 

“He was relating what a time he had getting | an 
lost one day, travelling from one spot in Idyho 
to another, afoot. He was to have gone east 
from the place where he set out, and fetched up 
at his cousin’s at the end of about twelve miles. 
You know he’s always been a great hand to 
walk, but he did allow to me that when he’d 
gone about thutty miles due north, he was glad 
to sight a human habitation. And I understand 
he stopped overnight and rested up before he 
set out to go over the ground again and start the 
right way. 

“*Why, Eb,’ says I, ‘wa’n’t there anybody to 
tell ye to go east, ’stead of north ?’ 

“Oh yes,’ says he, ‘plenty on ’em told me to 
keep to the east, but ye see that’s what I cal’lated 
I was doing.’ 

«Why, wa’n’t there any sun to go by ?’ says I. 

***Ves, there was sun, bright sun,’ says he, 
looking at me kinder mad ; ‘but,’ says he, ‘I’d got 
my mind all made up where the east had orter 
be, and the sun wa’n’t in the right direction, 
according to my idees; and you know, Martin, 
it aint my way to go contrary to what my idees 
are. ‘That was how it happened. I cal’lated to 
keep jest as firm a holt of my idees in Idyho as 
if I’d been right here in Cedarly.’ 

“‘And so I reckon,” added Mr. Foley, after a 
meditative bite into his doughnut, “I reckon that 
a man that’ll go traipsing off alone for thutty 
miles over what I should jedge to be a trackless 
wilderness, more or less, ruther’n allow that the 
sun knows its bearings better’n he does—I reckon 
that kind of a man aint going to have his idees 
changed much by any travelling this side of 
Jordan. That’s the way it appears to me.” 
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The Governor’s Clothes. 


That gentlemen of a long-past day were not 
less particular in regard to costume than are their 
successors of the present time is manifest from 
some of the records of colonial times. Governor 
Hutchinson’s order for clothes, sent to London 
to be filled, is a telltale and instructive paper. 
Mr. Hosmer suggests, in his ‘Life of Hutchin- 
son,” that we may suppose the garments to have 
arrived by the time of the Boston Massacre, and 
can easily guess how the handsome man of fifty- 
nine must have looked as he schemed and argued 
azainst his rebellious people. 

“October 5, 1767. To Mr. Peter Leitch: 

‘I desire to have you send mea blue cloth waist- 
coat trimmed with the same color lined, the skirts 
and facings with effigeen, and the body linnen to 
match the last blue cloath I had from you:—two 
underwaistcoats or camisols of warm swans- 
down, without sleeves, faced with some cheap 
silk or shagg. A suit of cloaths full-trimmed, 
the cloath something like the enclosed, only more 
of a gray mixture, gold button and hole, but 
little wadding lined with effigeen. 

“T like a wrought or flowered or embroidered 
hole something though not exactly like the hole | that 
upon the cloaths of which the pattern is enclosed ; 
or if frogs are worn, I think they look well on 
the coat; but if it be quite irregular, I would 





have neither one nor the other, but such a hole | q 


and button as are worn. I know a laced coat is 
more the mode, but this is too gay for me. 
“A pair of worsted breeches to match the 


; color, and a pair of black velvet breeches, the 


breeches with leather linings. Let them come 
by the first ship. 

“P. S.—If there be no opportunity before 
February, omit the camisols, and send a green 


waistcoat, the forebodies a strong corded silk,— | the 
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not the corduasoy, but looks something like 
| it, the sleeves and bodies sagathee or other thin 
stuff, body lined with linnen, skirts silk. My last 
cloaths were rather small in the arm holes, but 
the alterations must be very little, next to nothing.” 
What a bother about buttonholes! Let us hope 
that no gentleman of the present day is so over- 
critical. 


~ 
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Lucid Description. 


When the wife of a certain popular author 
hears encomiums upon her husband’s descriptive 
powers, she sometimes smiles enigmatically. On 
one occasion, when asked to explain this smile, 
she said that “there were limits to her husband’s 
powers of description, that was all.” 


oman bome Ge she oe Ss ee 
enthusiastic state of mind,” she to a friend, 
who on one occasion pressed her for a more 
explicit statement as to Phe “limits” referred to. 
‘He had seen a hat which he considered a triumph 
of the milliner’s art, and which he felt sure would 
be most becoming to me. 

***And I can tell you exactly what it was like,’ 
he said. “The iy who wore it sat directly 

posite me in the car, and I —- the hat 
attentively for your benefit, my 

** “Tt was very kind of you,’ er armel, with 
distinct recollections of the strange effect of 
similar itt in the past. ‘Was it a large 


* said Charles, leaning back in his 
chair, “it was one of those hats that seem just the 
right” size, you know. ‘The crown was unobtru- 
sive, and so was the brim, and yet there was 
plenty of each. There were leaves that looked 
most natural scattered about. here and there; and 
then there were roses nodding and drooping 
gracefully; and there was ribbon, ribbon run- 
ning tastefull ully in and out, and looped at intervals 
carelessly, with a bow or two. 

*“*And there were four waving feathers,’ 
Charles went on, after a pause. “I counted them, 
four nom yA and then some airy lacelike 


cluded vie I Brand to meet his a. with 

some degree of gravity ; ‘and it was a simple “ed 
that was what I liked about it; and I said 
myself that | woul id memorize that hat, and hes 
you could have one ——_ like it.’ 

‘And of course since then,” continued the 
author’s wife, with a laugh, “since then 
Charles has asked me five times if 1 wasn’t 
going to havea hat ‘built’ according to his descrip- 
oe a he will never understand why I don’t 

lo it!’ 
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Stopping an Ocean Steamer. 


One can hardly realize the tremendous momen- 
tum of a steamship, even after the engines have 
been slowed down. But a collision reveals the 
terrible energy of that floating mass when multi- 
plied by its velocity. The Railway Review gives 
the following facts : 


The time required to arrest the motion of a 
ship and bring it to a standstill can be accurately 
determined by calculations. These calmuiations 
have been recently made for several well-known 


shi 
Eo stop the Etruria, whose displacemen' 


nine thousand six . — cighty ay 
horse-power fourteen thousand 
twenty-one, and speed twenty i oa eighteen 


hundredths knots an ae, two minutes and 
forty-seven seconds are pe ee ;.and me the 
_— of stopping, the the ne will xordo two 
ousand four — our feet, or 
nearly one-half a 
The United States” cruiser Mey ong with a 
lacement of seven thousand three hundred 
fifty tons, seventeen thousand nine Boos po 
Sranip-tween chap area taein. am becom 
enty-two and eig! can 
in two minutes and fifteen prs and topped 
space of two thousartd one hundred and forty- 
seven feet. 
The Cushing, U.S. Nw whose yn 
is only one hun and five —_ © and 
power one thousand seven hundred and ey ong 
pa asi of iwenty sw and forty-eight hun- 
—— ped within a distance of 
thre hundred un a one ote in eighteen and four- 
mn 
In each case the vessel is supposed to. be going 
at full-speed, and the stop > predic by 
reversing the action of the p 
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Applied Science. 


A good story is told of a country parson who 
was settled over a parish in that part of England 
where the people forget their h’s at the time 
these are needed, and use them where they do 
not belong. The parson was scientific in his 
tastes, and he made a specialty of optics. He 
had often read learned treatises on his favorite 
study before scientific bodies. 


On a certain Sunday, when he got into the 

at and pulled ou "of his pocket what he 

it was his sermon, he found that it was 

one a his lectures on et. and at first he 

wo ha nck him for th 

a hap or the 

ain bent Che sai ‘*My brethren, the text 

it — give ieee te a is so well known to you 

give ay the reference: 

“The ae oe quent solemnly sued ie lengthy 

parson then great so) by 
ron hy ay and concluded by his referen 

the text as being so peculiarly adapted to his 


ato the service was over, the leading farmers 
and others waited outside the church to receive 
the kindly salutations of the parson, and to 
— views with one another. One of the 
oe rs told the pte ry 
was, and ,~4 -_ they all 
But,” wad he, “I know you'll bob a. os 
but there was one e as you made ali 
through the sermon. You kept on calling ’em 
hop sticks. Now all about here in this part of 
country we always calls ’em hop poles.” 
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Itching and Burning 


of Eczema or Chafing afforded instant | 


Comfort Powder. 


Eczema in adults is very obstinate, 
but Comfort Powder in a little time 
No pow- 
der is so harmless and pure, and 
it is indispensable where there 
are infants and children. 
nurses have adopted it as the best for 
the nursery and sick-room. 


re it. 


The trained 














relief, but completely removes the cause. 
the Digestive Fluid of the Stomach. 
and is always uniform, 


DYSPEPSIA, CONSTIPATION, 


PALPITATION or 


fron _._. 


WEAKNESS. 


-> THAYER’S °- 


Tri-Ferment Compound 


WILL CURE YOU. 


It is capable of digesting all kinds of food, and therefore not only affords immediate 
Its composition is that of the Gastric Juice, 
Each dose possesses a certain digestive power, 


Prepared in the form of POWDER and TABLETS. 


Price of POWDER, per ounce, or TABLETS, per hundred, 50 Cents. 


All Druggists keep it or will get it for you; if not, we will mail it on receipt of price. 


HENRY {THAYER & CO., = Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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in Bearings. 
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Honor Bright. 


“WT stands to reason,” said Nat 
Goodwin, the oracle of Lucky 
Creek, “‘that somebody stole 
those horses.” 

The statement passed un- 
’_ challenged, as nobody in the 
-. store presumed to maintain 
¥ Req that, on three several nights, 

; three different horses had 
untied their own bridles, and unlocking their 
own stable doors, had vanished inte the great 
unknown of desolate mountains surrounding this 
almost forsaken mining town far up in the 
California Sierras. 

“But,” going a step farther, ‘‘who was it?” 

A dozen pairs of eyes turned reproachfully on 
Sheriff Grindel, who had been obliged to confess 
that even his imagination had failed to find a 
clue. Still it was necessary to suspect some one, 
and as frontier traditions held each newcomer an 
enemy till he proved himself a friend, public 
mistrust turned toward ‘Doc’? Lamson, who, 
with two other young men, had recently begun to 
clear a timber claim in the neighborhood. 

“They’re the chaps!” said Nat Goodwin, with 
conviction. “Of course they can’t make nothing 
out of wood, with the railroad fifteen miles away, 
there’s no sickness here for him to grow rich on, 
and there’s something crooked at the bottom, you 
can bet your life!” 

The law, in the person of the sheriff, blindly 
refused to see the logic of this reasoning, but 
Western justice does not always tarry for law. 
As soon as official oversight was withdrawn, a 
little company resolutely prepared for a lynching 
gathered about the rough log house on the 
strangers’ claim. But some warning had gone 
before them, and the birds had flown. 

The country was scoured in vain, and the 
baffled vigilants had to content themselves with a 
caution against any return of the party, which 
took the form of a bonfire fed by the shanties in 
the clearing. 

Pete Wilson, who had persuaded his father to 
allow him to join the chase, was somewhat consoled 
for its tame outcome by discovering, while on the 
way, promising deer-tracks in the soft earth 
around a certain distant spring. The next morning 
found him with his chum, Ned Fowler, trudging 
back over the steep hillsides, guns on shoulder, 
dog at heel, and intent on thoughts of venison for 
dinner. 

Both boys were about fourteen years old, and 
showed their mountain training in sturdy muscles 
and freckled faces which, if sometimes a bit stolid 
and heavy, were alert now with the hunter’s 
cunning and watchfulness. But the search for 
four-footed game proved as unsuccessful as had 
been that for bipeds the day before. 

Late in the afternoon Ned dropped down in the 
shade. “I’m done up,” he said. “I’m going to 
rest a bit before we start for home.” 

“Rest away,” said Pete. ‘But I’m bound to 
set something, if it’s only a rabbit.” So he struck 
out alone along the crest of the ridge which they 
had just climbed. 

It was a wild place, covered with small oaks 
and clumps of pine and fir. Trailing grape-vines 
had run riot here, and now hung in glowing 
autumn colors over trunk and branch, while great 
patches of poison oak blazed amid the sadder 
tc mes of the evergreens. Where openings allowed 
4 glimpse of the country beyond, rugged mountains 
‘anged themselves back, back till the rich greens 
of the nearer slopes faded through wonderful 
shades of purple and rose to the faint blue of the 
horizon. Off to the northeast was the glitter of 
Snow, and overhead the deep, unclouded, ravishing 
azure of the California sky. 

_ But, like Bunyan’s man with a muck-rake, 
Pete was looking down, not up, and presently 
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gave a delighted chuckle as he bent over a sharp 
little triangle which his trained eye recognized as 
the fresh mark of a deer, and a large one at that. 
Forgetting all fatigue and his waiting friend he 
instantly set out to follow the trail, wishing the 
dog was with him, but determined to do the best 
he could alone. 

The tracks went sharply down the hill, small 
furrows here and there telling of long, sliding 
leaps. The boy was hurrying cautiously on, 





with rifle ready for the first glimpse of the game, 
when a sudden shot, ringing 
out almost at his feet, brought 
him to an amazed standstill. 

Peering ahead through the 
bushes, he saw the strange 
spectacle of a man, gun in 
hand, struggling in the loop of 
a strong grape-vine that had 
caught across his neck, as he 
was plunging downhill, and a 
few paces below him a large 
stag was coming fiercely up- 
ward, for the day was in that 
short season when male deer 
are most pugnacious. 

“Not a minute too soon!” 
ejaculated Pete, stopping the 
buck by a bullet. “I say, 
stranger, that was a pretty 
close call. Great ” Then 
his eyes, turning from the 
struggles of the expiring deer 
to the hunted hunter, grew big 
with wonder as they recognized 
the outlawed George Lamson. - 

Lamson’s face did not dis- 
close whether he was more 
thankful for deliverance from 
the infuriated buck, or more 
angered at being discovered in 
his hiding. Freed from the 
detaining vine, he laid a tight 
grip on the lad’s shoulder. 

“Look here, young fellow, 
I’m obliged to you for keeping 
that brute there off, but we 
want to understand each other 
about those brutes down yon- 
der!” and he nodded in the 
direction of the village. 

There was something in the 
hunted look of those anxious, 
human eyes that made the boy 
feel it was not so fine a sport 
after all, to go gunning for 
men, especially for a man who 
had treated one civilly, even 
kindly in days gone by, and 
he was sincere in answering : 

“I'll not go back on you, doe, 





question, and desiring not to confess that he had | 
missed. ‘‘I say, we’ll have to hustle to get home | 


before dark, old man.” 
Pete had a well-earned scolding for his tardi- 


ness from his mother, when he reached the lonely | 
the idea struck him, and he went hastily back to 


little house they called home. 


Pete tiptoed to the bedroom door and looked 
curiously at Maggie. She was going to die, he 
thought. How strange it was! He wondered, 
in a dim way, if he would catch the disease and 
die, too. Something felt queer in his throat, as 


“T should think you might have some thought his mother on the sofa. Maggie was her pet; he 
for your own flesh and blood, Pete Wilson. | didn’t believe she’d live long without her. 


Here’s your pa gone down to Pine Ridge to see 
about his cattle. There’s Maggie, fairly sick in 
bed with a bad throat, and cross as two sticks | 





“ON YOUR HONOR ?” 


and I don’t believe they'll try for you again. | all day, and me clean tuckered out with nursing 
But I was simple never to think of that there | her and doing the chores, not to speak of keeping 


cave, when I showed it to you myself! It’s just | 
the place to hide in, 1 declare.” 

“You know too much,” said Lamson, fiercely. 
“It makes a man suspicious to be chased like a | 
wild beast. How can I tell whether you won't | 
have the whole county after us before sunset if 
I let you go, but if I kept you here it would | 
bring them out all the more.’’ | 

“That’s so. Ned is waiting for me below now, 
and I won’t give you away, sure I won’t!” | 

“Of course it’s easy enough to promise, but | 
don’t you ever tell lies, you young rascal ?” 

“°Casionally,” said Pete, and in some way the | 
frank grin accompanying this shameless admis- 
sion made his captor feel easier. 
“Come, now, will you promise, dead sure, not 


your victuals hot, on top of everything.” 

The culprit took refuge in huge mouthfuls that 
absolutely precluded the possibility of reply, and 
the tired woman turned again to the little room 
from which came the fretful whine of the sick 





child. She reappeared, presently, with an 
anxious face. 
“T dunno what to do with Maggie,” she said, 
querulously. ‘I’ve give her quinine till she’s half 
crazy, and the fever is worse’n ever. I wish pa 
was here, he’s a sight of comfort in sickness.” 
She went back and forth restlessly, growing 
more and more troubled as the evening wore on. | 
Pete finally went to bed, but could not sleep, | 
hearing every sound distinctly through the cloth | 
and paper. partitions of the house. About ten | 


If only he hadn’t promised, ‘Honor bright!” 
he would get Ned and go; but that vague, yet 
significant expression, mysteriously sacred to the 
boyish mind, sealed his lips. 
After a time the strain of his 
mother’s grief and his own 
fears grew too heavy, and he 
suddenly decided to go, an 
irresistible impulse forcing him 
to the resolve, even against his 
inclination. When next Mrs. 
Wilson went to the other room, 
he took pencil and paper from 
the shelf over the sofa and 
wrote: 

“Il am going to do something 
but can’t tell what. Don’t try 
to call anybody else, and be 
sure to pull the shade up if 
anybody comes in. When you 
hear a whistle by the barn go 
to the back door. Don’t get 
sevart.” 

This note he pinned conspic- 
uously to the sofa, opened the 
door, and stole out, trembling 
from head to foot with nervous 
tension. 

Running in the cool night 
air soon steadied him, and he 
settled down for the long, 
rough pull to the outlaws’ 
hiding- place. The shadows 
were dreadfully suggestive of 
ghosts as they scurried away 
in front and closed up again 
behind. Once an owl, hooting 
overhead, frightened him 
nearly into a scream; yet all 
these terrors of the darkness 
grew less in the fear, ever 
increasing as the cave was 
approached, of the reception 
awaiting him there. 

But he gritted his teeth and 
pressed on, thankful for the 
light that made it possible to 
keep the trail, and anxiously 
looking for the place where he 
must turn off and go down the 
ridge. 

When he reached within 
earshot of his destination he 
managed to collect enough breath for a quaver- 
ing line or two of “After the Ball,” hoping 
the doctor would recognize in the whistle a recent 
pupil in that latest popular air. But the silence 
gave no response to this appeal, and presently he 
tried again, this time adding a low call of, “Doctor 
Lamson! © Doe! It’s only I, Pete Wilson.” 

Then he waited, and suddenly the brush beside 
him stirred; but before he could turn a stern 
voice commanded : 

“Put up your hands! I’ve got a drop on 
you.” 

Pete’s habits of obedience were such that he 
did not hesitate an instant, and it was with 
fingers tensely stretched over his head that he 
repeated to the unseen presence the demand for 
the doctor. 

“Doctor, indeed! And what do you want him 


to tell a living soul you've seen me? Confound | o’clock he crept softly to the kitchen, to find his| for? Baby got the colic?” sneeringly. 


it! it’s the only thing I can do, but it’s lucky for 
you it wasn’t one of those other fellows you 
found. They’re that mad they wouldn’t stop at 
anything. Well, what do you say?” 

The knowledge that life and death hung on his 
answer made Pete a bit solemn as he said: 

“I promise, certain sure, I won’t tell a living | 
soul,’’ and he reached out a grimy paw as he spoke. 

“On your honor?” insisted the other, looking 
keenly down as he held the hand. 

**Honor bright! and I never told a lie on that.” 

With that Doc Lamson was fain to be content, 
though his heart misgave him after the boy had | 
gone. If only it would be safe to leave the place | 
at once! But the country was doubtless on the | 
watch, and a move would be dangerous. 

“What was ye blazing away at?” demanded | 





mother stretched on the hard, calico-covered sofa, | 
her face smothered in the pillow to deaden the | 
sobs that were shaking her spare frame. 

**Ma!” he said, terrified, ‘‘what’s the matter? 
Is Maggie dead?” 

‘**Not yet, but she’s going. 1t’s diphthery, and | 
she’s took just like her sister was before her. I | 


| conldn’t get any doctor then, and I can’t now! | 


Why couldn’t those fool men leave that young | 
Lamson be? He aint no horsethief, I'll be 
bound.” 

Pete’s heart gave a great jump. “I say, ma— ” | 
but he stopped short. ‘‘Not a living soul,” had | 
been his promise. He went to the window and | 
pulled aside the green paper shade. The world 
was bright with the full, hunter’s moon, but | 
what good would that do? Those men at the 





“No, she aint; but my sister’s dying, and I 
thought maybe he’d go down.” 

“Did, eh? He'll see himself hanged first, or 
after, as it would more likely be.” 

But here George himself appeared, much puzzled 
to understand the sound of voices that had waked 
him, and now thunderstruck to see, in the moon- 
light, a boy with hands clutching the air, while 
the ahgry tones of Sam Judson came from the 
bushes. 

‘*What’s the trouble, boy?” said Lamson. 

Poor Pete was about worn out, but choked 
back the tears which threatened to disgrace him, 
and told his story as well as he could. 

**And I never said a word to any one. Just 
left a note to ma, saying | was up to something. 
I promised ye, ‘honor bright,’ and I stuck to it. 


Ned, when his companion appeared empty- | cave would shoot, he knew, if they thought they | But, doc, can’t you go? The kid will die, sure, 


handed. 
*‘Ugh—bah!” said Pete, as if vexed by the! 


ture down, even if he could safely be reached. | 


| were tracked, and the doctor would never ven-| if you don’t, and that’ll about kill ma.” 


“Go, nothing!’ growled the irate Sam. “A 
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man doesn’t run his head into a trap like that, ye 
young idjiot. How many fellows are laying for 
him below ?” 

“You may shoot me dead if there’s any trap 
about it! Look here, I'll stay here till he can get 
back, if you say so. He ean go there m an hour, 
and be here again before sunrise. Dad’s down 
to the Ridge, and there aint a soul around the 
place ’ecept ma, and she’s close as the grave. If 
there’s anybody come she'll have the shade up, 
and if it aint, just whistle, and she’ll come out. 
Please, doc, say you will. Maggie’s such a 
little kid to die!” And here the tears would 
come, and the boy dropped to the ground, sobbing 
pitifully. 

“This isn’t any trick, Sam,” Lamson said, a 
bit huskily. ‘The youngster’s in dead earnest. 
I can’t do anything without medicines, though.” 

Pete pulled himself together a little and gasped 
out: “Pa’s got a whole chest full of things, but 
ma’s scart to use ’em.”’ 

Sam saw his comrade’s growing inténtion with 
deep displeasure, but the young man’s mind was 
made up. 

“That buck would have knocked the life out of 
me if it hadn’t been for Pete,’ said Lamson, 
“and I’m not going back on him now. Come, 
sonny, we'll get along.” 

But here the other was obstinate. “If you go, 
he stops with us. There’s no two ways about 
it.” And the doctor yielded, sure that no harm 
would come to the boy, and convinced he was too 
worn out to undertake the walk back. 

In fact, it was all Pete could do to crawl up 
to the cave, where, in spite of the sullen reception 
of his involuntary hosts, he dropped into a corner 
and asleep before he had time to realize his 
uncomfortable position. 

When he woke, stiff and tired, sunlight was 
shining through the brush about the entrance, 
and the two men were inside, breakfasting on 
rather rank venison; speculating, meanwhile, as 
to the doctor’s prolonged absence, and casting 
suspicious glances at their unwelcome guest. 

Suddenly a stir outside brought them to their 
feet; but instead of Lamson’s greeting, a fierce 
“Hands up!” rang from without, and two guns 
pushed themselves through the sheltering net- 
work of leaves. The men, knowing that the 
darkness inside made aim uncertain, snatched up 
their rifles and darted behind a protecting corner, 
where a brief stand could be made, although the 
game was hopeless. 

“Trapped!” muttered Judson, with an oath, 
“but that young varmint, there, will be the first 
togo!” pointing a pistol deliberately at bewildered 
Pete, who saw what was coming and tried to 
“brace up and die game.” 

But while his white face was gazing, fascinated, 
at the gleaming steel, a shout made all three turn 
quickly toward the opening, where, in an instant, 
the well-known voice of Lamson was heard 
calling : 

“Steady there, boys! 
fun’s over.” 

_ The bushes gave way with a crash, and George 

rushed into the cave, followed by another man. 
Then Pete found himself caught in his father’s 
arms, while a queer feeling in his head made it 
hard to understand the story of how his father 
had returned unexpectedly from Pine Ridge, 
bringing word of the capture there of the real 
horse-thieves. He found the doctor fighting 
‘successfully for Maggie’s life. 

Later, when an excited neighbor made an early 
call on Mrs. Wilson to announce that the men- 
folks, not knowing her husband’s news, had 
started about daylight on a freshly discovered 
trail of the supposed criminals, both settlers 
hurried after the lynchers to prevent trouble, and 
had reached the cave in the very nick of time. 

It might not be safe to say that Pete Wilson 
never told a lie after that memorable day, but 
whenever he said ‘‘Honor bright!” Doe Lamson 
was ready to trust him, even to laying bare to the 
boy’s excited eyes the riches of a gold-mine, 
which had brought the doctor’s party to Lucky 
Creek, and which they had been working in a 
mysterious way that had nearly cost them their 
lives. MARY FLoyD WILLIAMS. 
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What Mathematics May Do. 


Arithmetic, algebra and trigonometry are not 
romantic, but they may accomplish things which 
greatly impress the imagination. By means of 
them a professor at Yale University lately found 
an aérolite that no one bad ever seen. 

In January, 1893, Mr. Lewis, a photographer 
of Ansonia, Connecticut, was occupied in taking 
pictures, by the aid of a telescope, of a comet 
which was invisible to the naked eye. When his 
negatives were developed, one of them revealed 
the fall of a meteor; it was too small an object to 
attract the attention of unaided eyes, but its line 
on the photograph indicated that it must have 
come to the earth. 

The picture was shown to Mr. Newton, astro- 
nomical professor at Yale. Ascertaining the 
point of observation, and reckoning with the aid 
of the data which the photograph itself supplied, 
he made a calculation which proved that the 
meteor must have fallen in the neighborhood of a 
reservoir some two miles north of Danbury, 
Connecticut. 

Professor Newton went no further with his 
inquiry into the matter ; but lately the aérolite has 
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been found in the very place which he indicated. 
It is oval in form; it measures fifteen and a 
half inches in length, is seven and a half inches in 
diameter, and weighs twenty-six pounds. It has 
been sent to the museum of Yale University, where 
it will not only serve as an illustration of the 
nature of the vagrant bodies of the skies, but will 
testify to the wonders of calculation which it is 
possible for mathematical science to accomplish. 
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COMPENSATION. 


In the sowing of the sower, 
In the fleeting of each flower, 
In the fading of each hour, 
Lurks eternal recompense. 
Mrs. Annie Fields. 
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Pitt and his Fiddle. 


* was only Ephraim Blount’s old violin 
that he had left in the barn chamber. 
Ephraim had been the “‘hired man” at 
Farmer Ramsey’s, and when he went 
off, on the top of the stage, young 
Pitticus Rarhsey had followed ‘him, 
heartsore, with the violin. In truth, 
Pitt had lain awake half the night 
dreading the parting with what, to ordinary per- 
ceptions, was only a cracked old fiddle, but whose 








“A CRACKED OLD FIDDLE.” 


music had seemed to the boy as the morning stars 
singing together. 

“T don’t care nothing about the old thing. 
You can have it,’’ Ephraim Blount had said, 
changing his mind even as he extended his hands 
to catch the violin which Pitticus was about to 
toss up to him. Ephraim was thought to be a 
rather dull fellow, but a warm heart quickens 
the wits. 

Pitt had enjoyed five enchanted weeks with 
the violin. He had never been taught, but he 
could already play more tunes than Ephraim. 
He could play all the tunes he had ever heard. 
He practised with the bluebirds and the song 
sparrows ; he was only waiting for the bobolinks! 

People stopped in their carriages on the high- 
way to listen. The teamsters, hauling wood to 
the river, called out for more. Hannah r’Ann 
cried because it was ‘‘so beautiful.” 

No one would have expected Hannah r’ Ann 
to ery—perhaps because she always had so much 
to do. She was Pitt’s sixteen-year-old sister, 
and their mother was dead. Hannah r’Ann 
“did as well’s she could,’ Farmer Ramsey said, 
but he felt that it was hard for him that she 
couldn’t do more. Titt felt that she might as 
well bring in a little wood and water herself as 
to be always calling after him. 

Hannah r’Ann’s thin, narrow shoulders were 
stooped, and her long, slender hands were hard 
and calloused in some places. She seldom told 
any one how she felt or what she liked; perhaps 
that was another reason why it seemed very 
queer that the violin made her ery. 

Now, whoever liked it, the violin would be 
heard no more. Pitt’s father had found him 
playing on it in the barn when he thought he 
ought to be hoeing potatoes, and had thrown it 
upon the floor and ground it to pieces under his 
heavy cowhide heel. He said that was the last 
time that Pitt would waste strumming on Eph 
Blount’s old fiddle—he would find out that folks 
had got to work in this world! 

The farmer thought he was doing right. A 
fiddle seemed to him an ungodly as well as a 
useless thing, and yet the expression on the boy’s 
face hurt him—it was such white, dumb misery. 
It was a horror-stricken look, too, as if it were 
something living, human that he had seen 
crushed and killed. 

Hannah r’Ann was coming down the ladder 
from the hay-loft with some eggs in her pink 
gingham apron, and she let the eggs fall. If you 
had known her, you would understand that she 
must have been very much moved to let the eggs 
fall. 

“Father, that was a burning shame!” she 
cried. 

Farmer Ramsey could scarcely have felt more 
startled and amazed if the little statue of Justice 
over the new town hall had opened its gilt lips 











and denounced him. He went off to the potato- 
field muttering that people who had children 
were warming vipers in their bosoms. But he 
could not forget what Hannah r’Ann had said. 
He could not have believed that she would be so 
disrespectful; she had always been so mild and 
meek —like her mother. So she thought it was a 
“burning sliame!” 

Pitt strode out of the barn without a word, 
and went down to the potato-field. He hoed so 
vigorously that his father began to think that his 
discipline had been effectual; but in truth a 
desperate resolve was forming in the boy’s mind. 


.| Hannah suspected as much, and looked out of 


the pantry window as often as she could find 
time to do so, to make sure that he was still in 
the potato-field. 

Pitt stole out of the house that night with a 
little bundle of his clothes. He had been obliged 
to wait, in a fever of suspense. Ordinarily his 
father and Hannah r’Ann were in bed by nine 
o’clock, but to-night his father had stayed up to 
read the Agriculturist, and Hannah r’Ann— 
she said—to mix bread. 

Pitt was afraid the tide would be low. He 
was going down the river. East Corsica was 
very near the sea, and its narrow river shared 
the sea’s tides. Sometimes the lumbermen’s 
great rafts were stranded there, and often a 
whole fleet of little fishing-smacks. 

Pitt was going to Cromack’s saloon three miles 
down the river. Cromack had heard him play 
on the violin, and had offered him a situation. 
Cromack’s was a resort for the lumbermen on 
the river dnd the crews of the fishing schooners 
and coasters. It was suspected that drinking 
and gambling were carried on there, and once a 
week there was a dance, which was apt to end in 
disorder. 

When Cromack had made him that offer Pitt 
had felt indignant. He had said that a boy 
couldn’t think much of himself who would play 
for that gang at the saloon. But afterward, 
when the farm drudgery was hard and his father 
harsh, he had remembered how much money 
Cromack had offered him. It was more than a 
boy could ever earn in East Corsica; and money 
made one independent. 

A fellow who could earn so much money need 
not get up at four o’clock in the morning—unless 
he wanted to go fishing. He need not hoe and dig 
and mow until his hands were blistered and his 
back was bent. This thought had recurred to 
him sometimes, when Hannah r’Ann’ couldn’t 
even play checkers of an evening, because she 
had so much mending to do, and his father, to 
save kerosene, thought they had better go to bed 
if they were not working. But when his music 
made Hannah r’Ann cry he felt, vaguely yet 
strongly, that he was glad he had never played at 
Cromack’s. 

When the violin was ground under his father’s 
feet, with that dreadful snapping of strings and 
a little sound that was like a half-sobbing wail— 
then, after. the first heartbroken moment, 
Cromack’s had beckoned. 

The tide was low. It seemed not to have 
turned yet, although by the town clock it was 
time; or else it was an unusually low tide. The 
muddy flats lay bare as far as one could see in 
the darkness. Pitt had engaged Prince Atwood’s 
boat ; luckily it wasa light one! He must drag it 
all the way over those flats before he could push 
off; and the river mud was soft—not like the 
sandy shore bared by the ocean’s tide. 
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should have to wait for the tide to float him off. 
In the other boat they were talking about raising 


money to build a new church. Mrs. Barker’s 
voice came shrilly and distinctly to his ears. 

“Deacon Ramsey isn’t so very close, except to 
his own,” she was saying. ‘*There’d ought to be 
somebody to do the work there besides that little, 
narrer-chested Hannah r’Ann. I declare, it 
makes my blood boil to see how those two selfish 
men-creturs will sit and see her tug and slave! 
I’ve seen her struggling with a heavy churn 
while that lazy Pitt was fiddling in the barn.” 

“I s’pose they’re only kind of thoughtless, too, 
as menfolks will be,” came to Pitt’s ears in the 
gentler voice of Mrs. Abel Bunce, the store- 
keeper’s wife. 

“When Hannah r’ Ann is an angel,—and she’s 
pretty nigh being one now,—then mebbe they’!| 
think !” responded Mrs. Barker, sharply. “Well, 
I declare, Mrs. Jellison, if you aint real smart!”’ 
she added, heartily. 

For with much puffing and straining Mrs. 
Jellison, fat but energetic, and with the setting 
of bread for her Saturday’s baking on her mind, 
had pushed off the boat. 

Pitt drew a long, hard breath. He couldn’t 
have borne any more of that kind of talk, he said 
to himself. He didn’t believe that Mrs. Barker’s 
blood had ever boiled as his was boiling now. 
To call him lazy! He felt of the blisters and 
the callous spots on his hands with satisfaction . 
they proved that the charge was not true. But 
about that churn—it was too heavy for Hannah 
r’Ann; and she never had any good times. 

It was very still on the river. The soft lapping 
of the incoming tide was a sound that calmed 
one’s angry excitement and made one drowsy. A 
soft white mist was floating in with the tide. It 
was peaceful and dreamlike—and yet Pitt knew 
that he was not asleep and dreaming ; he knew it 
when a white, angelic shape passed before him 
on the water. 

An angel—an angel that had once been Hannah 
rAnn! The thin, bowed shape was visible in 
the flowing, white garment; there seemed to his 
excited imagination a shining halo about the 
head, but Hannah r’Ann’s thin yellow hair was 
meekly parted beneath it. 

It was visible but for a brief time, but it was 
certainly real—it was no dream! Mrs. Barker's 
awful prophecy had been fulfilled so cruelly soon , 
Hannah r’Ann was an angel, and he had begun 
to think! 

Had she died in her sleep, utterly worn out, 
and had her ghostly form been sent to tell him? 
One pang she had been spared—she could not 
have known that he had run away to Cromack’s. 

He worked desperately to push off his boat 
Its bow was so deep into the soft mud, and it was 
a.labor of much time. He peered eagerly into 
the mist now and then, but the shining presence 
had vanished. Had she come to assure him of 
her forgiveness? His sore heart found a little 
balm of comfort in: the thought. 

In his final successful effort to get the boat 
afloat, an oar snapped. It was hard work to get 
up the river in the thick mist and darkness, and 
with his strength already overstrained. 

A gray morning sky hung over the village, and 
the earliest stir of the day was already in its 
streets as he hurried through. He wanted to ask 
Link Peavey, the milkman, who had come down 
from their hill, about Hannah r’Ann, but a lump 
in his throat choked back the question. 

There was a thin curl of smoke from the 


Pitt felt as if his strength were as the strength | chimney as he drew near his own home, but no 


of ten boys from the excitement of his mood and | other sign of life. 


Yes, there was a figure at the 


the firmness of his determination, but his muscles | end of the lane, peering down the road as if in 


ached when at length he succeeded in pushing | search of some one. 
He drew a long breath of |Hannah r’Ann’s pink gingham apron, the glint 


the boat into the tide. 
relief as he felt the boat be- 
neath him, slipping gently 
through the water toward 
Cromack’s. 

The tide was coming in. 
It began to be a little hard 
to row against it with 
cramped and aching arms; 
but he must have gone 
nearly a mile now. Soon, 
just below the Bend, he 
should see the cheering 
lights of Cromack’s. 

Any light would be cheer- 
ing, and a moment later 
the bow of his boat was 
stuck hard and fast upon 
the mud flats! He could 
hear voices in the darkness ; 
there was another row- 
boat in the same 
predicament, wait- 
ing for the tide to 
rise and float it off. 
He. recognized 
Mrs. Deacon Bar- 
ker’s high-keyed 
voice, with the 
queer asthmatic 
whistle in it. The 
boat seemed to be 
full of women. 
Bend to prayer-meeting, thought Pitt. Since the 
East Corsica church was burned, three months 
before, people were always rowing down to the 
Bend to meeting. 
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He caught the flutter of 


of her yellow hair, and the 
sob that he had been hold- 
ing down tore its way from 
his throat—a queer sob, 
more full of joy than a 
laugh could be. <A robin 
in the elm-tree over his 
head echoed it with the 
air of practising a new note 
without knowing quite 
what to make of it. 

Hannah r’ Ann was there 
just like herself, only a 
little paler and with an 
anxious look in her soft 
blue eyes! Pitt thrust his 
bundle of clothes under the 
old lilac-bush, that she 
might not see it. 

“Pitt, 1 went into your 
room and found you were 
out, and I was worried,” 
said Hannah r’Ann. *! 
knew it wasn’t a bit like 
you, but some of the East 
Corsica boys go—down 
Cromack’s. Don’t be 
angry, Pitt!” for a deep 
flush had suddenly sub- 
merged Pitt’s freckles. 
“Father had been so ul- 


They had been down to the! kind, and I know you have a hard time. 


“I’m so glad there won’t be such a dreadiul 
place as Cromack’s any more!” she went 01. 
“Link Peavey just told me that a sheriff went 


| there at midnight and arrested the whole crow( 


Pitt found that his boat was stuck fast in the | and closed the place. You'll laugh at me, Pitt, 
mud. He could not push it off without getting | but I went down the river last night, hunting for 


out into the deep, seft mud. 





He decided that he | you! I had to go away up to Bailey’s long slip 
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to push off, the tide was so low. It grew so | of thirteen stars (Fig. 1). [Colors in all the figures 
foggy that I had to come back before I got as far | are indicated by the accompanying ‘‘code.”) 


as the Bend.” : 

Pitt reflected a moment. “You had on your 
old gray waterproof and your little white hood 
with the shiny beads on it,” he said, slowly. 

“Did you see me? Were you rowing on the 
river?” asked Hannah r’ Ann. 

“| was stuck in the mud,” said Pitt, concisely. 

“So was dear old Parson Plumtree!’’ said 
Hannah r’Ann. “He was going down to the 
Bend, but the new minister ‘convinced him that 
it wouldn’t be safe to go on with the fog coming 
in. They came up here, Pitt, last night, just as 
we were going to bed,—you didn’t know that,— 
and it was to talk about you! There are to be 
open-air services all summer, or until the new 
chureh is built, and they want you to play for 
the choir on the violin! They talked a great deal 
about your talent and, Pitt, father grew really 
proud of it! He said he would buy you a violin 
himself. I don’t know what else they said, for 
I ran off to hunt you up, but this morning father 
told me that he was going over to the Four 
Corners to get Sarah Fling to do the housework, 
and I was to go down to Aunt Euphemy’s for a 
vacation !” 

Pitt studied a plot of dandelions with absorbed 
interest. 

‘“There’s lots that a fellow ought to do,” he 
said, in a somewhat gruff and mumbling fashion. 
“You sha’n’t ever tackle that heavy old churn 
again, anyhow.” 

Farmer Ramsey came from the pasture-bars, 
where he had been talking with Joel Loomis, the 
ferryman. He brightened a little shamefacedly 
at the brightness of his children’s looks. 

“Consid’able many folks ketched in the mud 
last night,” he said. ‘“‘Lucky you weren’t out, 
Pitt. That river’s a pesky place when the tide’s 
low.” SopHIE SWETT. 
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A GOOD NAME. 


The purest treasure mortal times afford 

ls spotless reputation; that away, 

Men are but gilded loam or painted clay. 
Shakespeare. 
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The Pleasure Navy. 
By Lieut. John M. Ellicott, U.S.N. 


NE navy exists for warfare. It is made 
O up of armor-clad ships, swift cruisers 
and torpedo boats, allarmed with cannon 

and other weapons of destruction. Another navy 
exists for commerce, and is made up of great ocean 
steamships with passenger saloons and _ state- 
rooms, of grim freight-steamers and graceful sail- 





ing-vessels ; and there is still another navy which 
exists only for pleasure-cruising in summer seas. | 
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Vessels belonging to this navy, no matter what | 
may be their size or shape or motive power, are | 
called yachts. They are always handsome, sleek | 
and graceful, and are owned by wealthy men | 
who love the sea and can afford to seek their 
pleasure on it. ; 

Yacht-owners are usually members of clubs, 
of which there are many in the United States, 
that most widely known being the New York 
Yaeht Club. The vessels belonging to any one 
club form a squadron, having a corps of officers 
with an organization somewhat similar to 
that of the national navy,—usually a commodore, 
a vice-commodore, a rear-commodore, 
a fleet captain, captains, secretaries, 
treasurers, surgeons and measurers. In 
some clubs the titles of the higher officers 
are different—including that of admiral, 
or president. 

A fleet organization is kept up threugh- 
out each yachting season, with routine, 
discipline and etiquette similar to that 
in the national navy. The commodore 
designates the times and places of 
rendezvous, and as yachts arrive they 
salute, and their captains report to the 
wenic w Officer present. If the senior officer 
eaves a station, he turns over the eom- 
‘nand of the squadron to the next in rank. 
No junior leaves a station without obtain- 
ng permission from the senior officer 
present. 

At the close of a season yachts are laid 
‘\p in safe harbors at their owners’ dis- 


‘retion, and only a few care-takers are 
eft in charge. 








Flags. 


A ll yachts fly the yacht ensign, which is 
sunilar to the United States flag, except 











A law of Congress many years ago gave to the 
Secretary of the Navy authority to designate a 
flag for yachts, and this yacht 
ensign was then created. It is 
_ therefore entitled to the same 
respect and honors as_ the 
RED. regular flag of the nation. 
Every yacht club has a club 
flag, usuallya pennant in shape, 
and every member may have a 
private signal. The pattern 
and colors of ‘this signal are 
usually designed by the mem- 
wwte. bers themselves, but a favorite 
shape is the burgee. 
Two-masted yachts fly the 
elub flag’ at the fore-topmast 
head, and the owner’s flag, or 
private signal, at the maintop- 
mast head. Single-masted yachts fly the owner’s 
flag at the masthead when meeting other vessels 
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COMPANION. 


in its place, as in Fig. 9. This blue flag, seen so 
frequently in the rigging of yachts at anchor, 
indicates that the owner is not on board, thus 
saving people who seek him from making an 
unnecessary trip to his yacht. 


Salutes. 

| 

Yachtsmen are as ceremonious about their | 
order of precedence in entering and leaving a 
boat, about saluting the quarter-deck upon step- 





FIG. 10 


FIG. 11. 5 


ping on board of a yacht, about making and 
returning official visits, and about hoisting the 
colors with their flag-ship and dipping them in | 
salute as are officers of the national navy, and 








at sea or when entering 

port, and the dub flag 2 

when lying in port. ee and 
Flag officers have official » 


we, a 
flags which they fly "h- 
instead of their private ke, 
signals. * > 
Fig. 2 shows the pen- ——~, 
nant of the New York 1G. 5. 





Yacht Club, Fig. 3 that 
of the Eastern Yacht 
Club, Fig. 4 the private signal of the owner of 
the yacht Valiant, Fig. 6 the signal of the owner 
of the yacht Electra, and Fig. 7 that borne last 
year by the yacht Defender. 

There is not absolute uniformity as yet in the 
use of certain shapes in all clubs to designate the 
distinetive character of the flags; but the leading 
yacht clubs of the United States are realizing the | 
importance of this. 
They are holding to 
pennants as club flags, 
using burgees as private 
signals, and assigning 
to their flag officers 
burgees having in their 
fields the device of an 
anchor and eirele of 
thirteen stars as found 
in the union of the yacht ensign, the burgee for | 








| the commodore being blue, that for the viee-com- 


modore red, and that for the rear-commodore 
white. Fig. 5 shows a rear-commodore’s flag. 


| and white lights for a rear-commodore, while one 


The Varied Uses of Flags. 


You see that there is much, therefore, to be | 


almost precisely the same regulations prevail in | 
both cases. } 

The ceremony of saluting a flag-officer when | 
entering port or when he is leaving a yacht after | 
an official visit is also the same, except that one | 
gun only is fired for all ranks. If the senior flag- | 
officer fires a gun upon getting under way, he | 
thus indicates that he is leaving for an extended | 
period, and turns over the command of the 
tleet at anchor to the officer present next in rank. 
A vessel of another club is saluted by hoisting 
her club flag while firing the gun. 


Lights, Uniforms, Measurements. 


Yachts usually carry a one-pounder rapid- 
firing gun for saluting purposes, but in the 
absence of guns salutes are made by dipping the 
ensign. As on a man-of-war, no salutes are 
made after sunset or on 
Sunday but are postponed 
until the following day. 

Lights are used by 
night, Jike flags by day, 
on yachts, to indicate the | 
absence or presence of 
officials or owners. Two 
blue lights hung in a 
vertical line at a yacht’s 
stern show her to be a flag-ship with a commo- 
dore on board, while a single blue light would 
indicate the commodore’s absence. Red lights 
have the same significance for a vice-commodore 











white light under the main boom indicates the | 
presence of a captain or owner on board of his 


yacht. The absence of any such lights on yachts | 


powerful yacht must give her weaker competitors. 
Great Britain and the United States are as yet 
the only two countries in which yachting is 
largely a pastime. Great Britain has about three 
thousand yachts of all classes, and the United 
States perhaps half as many. 

Much more that is interesting can be written 
about yachts, but he who reads and remembers 
what is here told will know more about them 
than thousands who see them daily, but who 
follow the sea for business and not for pleasure. 


oe 


BETTER THAN FORTUNE. 


Man is his own star; and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate. 
Nothing to him falls early, or too late. 


John Fletcher (1613). 


Stealing Water. 


‘¢ A NNIE,” said Mrs. Hart, “I wish you’d 
A go down and tell Peter Nordsen that I 

want to get my beets in to-morrow, if 
he'll come up.” 

“Yes’m,” said Annie. 

“And ask him if he can spare me that slip 
from his rose-geranium he promised me last 
week.” 

“Yes’m.” Annie took her sunbonnet and 
moved toward the door. 

**And don’t run, child—it’s dreadful hot. And 
don’t bring home another horn-toad, I simply 
can’t abide the critters.” Mrs. Hart stood in the 
doorway and looked out over the gray hillside. 
**A dreadful dreary country,” she muttered. “If 
only the Lord could have made it green to start 
with!” 

She caught sight of a bent figure with a rifle 
at right shoulder shift, plodding slowly up the 
cafion road beneath her. 

‘For the land’s sake!” she ejaculated. ‘There 
he is now—Mr. Nordsen! Annie! Come back! 
Mr. Nordsen, come up here a minute, I want to 
speak to you!” 

Annie ran back along the hillside, glad she had 
not gone beyond recall, and Nordsen toiled slowly 
up the steep path to the door of the little shanty. 

“Come right in and sit down,” said Mrs. Hart, 
“if you have time.” 

“Plenty of time,” said Nordsen, sitting down 
with his rifle between his knees. “I was just 


| going up to fix my water-gate, and see if I could 


shoot a jack-rabbit.” 

“You're Jucky to have a water-gate to fix, Mr. 
Nordsen,” she replied. “I can’t make out how 
Henry came to leave me without any water-right, 


learned about yachts from the flags they fly. | at night tells yachtsmen that only the crew will | unless it was that he was taken so suddenly.’ 


Imagine yourself at Newport in the summer | 
season, looking out upon the harbor crowded | 
with many kinds of vessels, from 
mackerel schooners to men - of - war. 
You can easily distinguish the yaehts 
from other craft by their distinc 
tive ensign flying at the stern. By 
the pennants at their foretopmast 
heads you can next learn to what 
club each yacht belongs. By the 
burgees at their maintopmast heads 
you can, upon reference to some 
yacht register, discover their owners ; 
or perhaps the device in the field will 
at onee inform you that a certain yacht 
is the flag-ship of the commodore, 
vice-commodore or rear-commodore 
of the squadron. 

Watching the small boats passing ria. 
to and fro among the yachts, or from 
them to the landing and back, you can learn 
whom they carry by noting the flags flown at 
their bows. ‘There may bea commodore’s, a vice- 
commodore’s or a rear-commodore’s burgee, 
indicating the presence of one of those flag 
officers in the boat. If, however, it isa private 
signal, the personage carried is 
a captain in the club; but if it 
is the club pennant, he is only 
amember. If no flag flies at 
the bow, the boat carries only 
the crew or guests. 

If your observation of the 
yachts occurs at a time of day 
customarily spent at meals, 
you may soon discover a yacht 
flying a rectangular white flag 
from the starboard ‘‘spreader” 
of the topmast rigging, and a 
red pennant from the port 
“spreader,” as shown in Fig. 8. 
The “‘spreader” is a crosspiece 
on the mast to spread apart the 
ropes which “stay” the top- 
mast. If the yacht has two 
masts, the white flag will be at 
the mainmast and the red pen- 
nant at the foremast. The 
former tells yachtsmen that the 
owner is on board and at a meal 
while the latter shows that 
the crew is similarly engaged. 

Now watch that yacht long 











enough, and you will proba-| 


N 


ie the uniform of club members and | 
= ofticers. A horizontal fouled anchor of 


be found on board. 

Although each yacht’s crew is uniformed, the | 
uniforms differ for different yachts in the | 
same squadron. Eaeh owner uniforms | 
his erew as best suits his own idea of | 
neatness and comfort. Most  fre-| 
quently blue flannel or white cotton | 
uniforms are seen, very similar in pat- | 
tern to the national navy uniform, with | 

\ a flat cap or knit skull-cap of white, 
blue or red. 
A white, gray or blue flannel sack | 
suit, with a corresponding visored cap | 
\. bearing an appropriate device, is usually | 


\ 


gold bullion is a frequent cap device for | 

members, three silver stars grouped | 
8. about it indicating a commodore, two a | 

vice-commodore, and one a rear-commo- 
dore; while silver initial letters above the anchor 
indicate secretaries, treasurers, measurers or 
surgeons. Crossed anehors are worn by captains. 

Fig. 10 is the cap device of the commodore of 
the New York Yacht Club. 

The particular club to which yachtsmen belong 
is sometimes shown by the club colors in the 
shape of a button, superimposed upon the shank 
of the anchor. 

Besides a club pennant to be flown by day, 
each yacht club has a combination of colors to be 
burned at night when it is 
desired to reveal the presence \ 
of the yacht and the club to | 
which she belongs to other 
vessels. The colors are also 
usually burned in a lamp over | 
the club’s landing station, Nn 
taking the place of the club P 
flag flown there by day. . 
Thus the night signal of the | 
New York Yacht Club is 
composed of a green, a red 
and another green light 
burned in the succession | 
named (Fig. 11). 

Before yachts are raced, 
their lengths at the water-line, with crews and | 
all ballast on board, are carefully measured, and 
also the area of their sails, spinnakers and bal- 
loon sails usually excepted. The square root of 
the sail area is then added to the water-line 
length, and the sum divided by two. ‘This gives 
the “‘sailing length’’ or “‘corrected length’’ of each 





FIG. 9. 


Gat the “union,” or blue field, instead of | bly see the red pennant hauled down, then a small | yacht, and by looking for these lengths in a table 

sorty-five Stars arranged in rows, there is a fouled | boat manned and taken to the gangway, then a | of figures prepared by yacht-designers and adopted | 

a 1S to say, an anchor around the shank | gentleman leaves the yacht, and finally the white | by yacht clubs, there will be found in the proper | 
which a repe is twisted—surrounded by a circle | flag hauled down, and a similar blue flag hoisted | column the time allowances which the most | 








“Yes’m,’’ assented Nordsen. ‘When the 
*Miner’s Delight’ caves in, she aint likely to leave 
a man much time to fix up water-rights for his 
widder.” 

“T said to Henry when we first came here,” 
Mrs. Hart went on, “‘ ‘Henry,’ I said, ‘I’ll not 
live in a country where you have to buy your 
water, as if somebody owned it,’ I said. ‘It’s 
just like supposing we had to buy air, and if the 
Lord don’t rain it down here on the just and the 
unjust I want to stay in Vermont.’ ” 

“And what did he say to that ?”’ asked Nordsen. 

“He said, ‘We don’t need water, Milly, when 
we can have horn silver for the digging of it up.’ 
The upshot of the matter was that not a drop 
of Ritle Creek do I own, from one end to the 
other.”’ 

“But you raise some pretty fine beets, Mrs. 
Hart,” said Nordsen, “seeing you have no 
water.” 

“Only on aecount of Mr. Seymore’s shiftless- 
ness,” she replied. ‘‘It all comes down from a 
leak in his big flume above here.” 

“Really now!” said Nordsen. ‘And he never 
fixed that flume? Well, that’s oneon him.” He 
grinned with a good deal of heartiness as he 
wiped an imaginary speck of dust from the front 
sight of his rifle. “A regular good one,”’ he 
repeated. “Yes, yes!” 

“Tow so?’’ asked Mrs. Hart, with some show 
of interest. 

“Well,” said Nordsen, slowly, “for a man of 
his disposition, that’s paid nigh ten thousand 
dollars for his water-rights, and makes every 
rancher below here pay two dollars an acre for 
what water is left when he gets through, it seems 
to me it’s queer of him to Jet you have all you 
want without paying for it—especially as he 
never gave a thing to a living soul before in his 
life, so far as 1 ever heard.” 

“Ten thousand dollars!” echoed Mrs. Hart. 

“Yes'm, to this one, and that one, and the 
lawyers. But it won’t hurt him to give you a 
little of it. It'll stand him in good stead at the 
last. He’ll need water finally,” he added, with 
a chuekle. ‘And you can depend on me to keep 
my mouth shut.” 

Mrs. Hart did not reply. Her lips were shut 
tight, and she was gazing through the open door 
far out across the valley glimmering in the after- 
noon sunlight. The old man rose to go. 

“What | wanted of you, Mr. Nordsen,” said 
Mrs. Hart, with an effort, ‘“‘was to know if 
you can help me get my beets in to-morrow 
morning.” 3 

“T guess so,” he replied, ‘“‘as far as I know 
now.” 

“And if you'll let me have the use of your 
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wagon,”’ she went on, ‘‘I’ll do your washing for 
as much longer as you see fit.” 

“You're freely welcome, Mis’ Hart,” he said, 
“without any further trouble about it, and I’ll 
take your beets to the sugar factory for you if you 
wish.” 

“I’m certainly greatly obliged, Mr. Nordsen,” 
she replied, ‘‘but I rather go myself. 
two errands I want specially to do.” 

*“As you please, ma’am,” he said, ‘‘as you 
please. I’ll be here to-morrow with it sure. 
Good day. Good-by, Annie. How’s the kitten 
coming on that I give you?” 

“Nicely, thank you, sir,” said Annie, shyly. 

“*That’s good,” he said. ‘‘Good-by.” He went 
cautiously down the steep slope again. Mrs. 
Ilart sat down in her splint-bottomed rocker, 
and dropped her hands in her lap as though 
she were “‘all beat out,” as she would have 
expressed it. 

The water had meandered down the hillside 
from a leak in the big flume above, had trickled 
under her ‘‘slat-and-wire” fence and tried to make 
things grow in her dusty dooryard. Without 
thought of wrong she had used it all summer to 
eke out the scanty pension her husband had left 
her, and provide for herself and her orphan niece 
by growing beets for the sugar factory at the town 
of Rifle Creek. 

She had lived among the green Vermont hills, 
where water was not bought and sold, but here, 
“ten thousand dollars paid to this one, that one, 
and the lawyers!” 

Annie was sitting with one foot curled up 
under her, hemming a dish towel. Mrs. Hart 
watched her reflectively for some time before she 
spoke. 

“Annie,” she said, finally, “did you hear what 
Mr. Nordsen said?” 

Annie pushed her hair back over her ear and 
looked up. ‘‘About the water?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Hart. 

“That we are taking it without Mr. Seymore’s 
knowing about it?” 

“Tes.” 

“But, aunty, that means we’ve been—” she 
hesitated. 

“Yes, that we’ve been stealing it! 
other word for it.” 

Annie looked awestruck. ‘‘But, aunty,’’ she 
said, earnestly, ‘‘we didn’t know it.” 

“T ought to have known it,’”’ said Mrs. Hart, 
rocking gently, “‘if I’d stopped to think.” 

“When you steal without knowing it,” said 
Annie, softly, “‘is it stealing just the same?” 

“Yes, it’s virtually stealing; that is taking 
without the consent of the owner what does not 
belong to you,” said Mrs. Hart. “A person 
ought to know.” 

“But the water just came and ran into the 
ground. We didn’t fetch it, and we couldn’t 
give it back.” 

“But we ought to have told the owner it was 
coming. It’s same as if a neighbor’s hens had 
been laying in our shed and we’d kept the 
eggs.” 

“But, aunty,” said Annie, suddenly sitting up 
and pulling her little gingham skirt down over 
her ‘bare feet, “‘Mr. Seymore should keep his 
flame mended if he didn’t want us to have the 
water.” 

“Just because Mr. Seymore’s too lazy to mend 
his ditch is no excuse to us for stealing his water,” 
said Mrs. Hart, relentlessly. ‘“Nobody’s going 
to let off a horse-thief just because he stole nothing 
but stray horses.” 

There was a pause of a few moments, broken 
only by the creaking of Mrs. Hart’s rocking- 
chair. 

“Aunty,” said Annie, finally, “‘what are you 
going to do about it? We can’t give him back 
the water?” 

“No, but we can give him back all the good the 
water did us. The beets,” she explained, in 
answer to Annie’s puzzled look. 

“But, aunty,” she said, faintly, “you don’t 
mean to give him back all our beets?” 

“They aint ours at all, child,” said Mrs. Hart, 
“it’s his water, that he paid for, that made ‘em 
grow, and he has a right to every blessed one of 
‘em. And I’m going to take ‘em to him the 
minute they’re out of the ground.” 

“But we bought the seed, aunty,” protested 
Annie, ‘‘and it was our land, and we took care of 


There’s no 


. ‘em, and you’re washing for Mr. Nordsen because 


he’s going to help us with ’em, and lend us his 
team.’’ 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Hart, ‘and the seed would 
have been no good, nor the land either, if it 
wasn’t for the water.” 

It was well nigh half of Rifle Creek that went 
slipping quietly around the hillsides in John 
Seymore’s big flume, and wandered in a thousand 
tiny streams about the roots of his myriad peach- 
trees. Seymore had paid a goodly sum in estab- 
lishing and defending the right to call it his, and 
was naturally not disposed to part with it on any 
light terms. 

Hence he had the name, both in the town and 
among the ranchers, of being rather ‘‘close” at a 
bargain and a hard man to deal with. There 
were but few people, however, who really knew 
him or were qualified to speak with authority of 
his character. 

Mrs. Hart and Annie drove in silence along the 
dusty road from the mouth of the cafion to the 
busy little town of Rifle Creek. Both were 
thinking with vain regret of the things they were 
to have brought back with them, purchased with 
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| the money paid for those beets, and each knew 
| well what the other was thinking of. As they 
| drew up before the new brick office building that 
bore Mr. Seymore’s name, Mrs. Hart handed 
Annie the reins. 

“You sit right still, Annie,” she said, “and I'll 
| be out again just as soon as I can tell him about 
| it, and find out where he wants ’em put. And 
| heaven knows,” she added, groping under the 
seat for the hitching strap, ‘‘that I shall be glad 
enough when it’s over.” Annie sat wrapped in a 
maze of childish fancies set in motion by the 
ever-changing crowd before her, until her aunt 
reappeared. 

Mrs. Hart knocked timidly at an oak door, 
bearing on its ground glass panel the legend : 


RIFLE CREEK RESERVOIR AND 
IRRIGATION COMPANY. 
Joun D. SEYMORE, President. 


She waited long in a luxurious anteroom, and 
was at last admitted to the private office. She 
stood anxiously scanning the face of Mr. Seymore. 
He did not look like a hard man, she thought ; on 
the contrary there was something about the 
mouth that made one think he might at any 
time be concealing a smile beneath the droop- 
ing mustache. 

‘My name is Hart,’ she found herself 
saying, after he had motioned her to a chair. 
‘Eliza M. Hart, widow of Henry Hart, who 
was killed when the ‘Miner’s Delight’ caved 
in last spring.” 

Mr. Seymore nodded. 

“T live at the mouth of Rifle Creek Cafion,” 
she went on, “right under where your big 
flume turns round to the north, there—and 
that’s what I come to see you about.” 

She paused and cleared her throat ner- 
vously, and noted how Mr. Seymore was 
playing with an ivory paper-knife, resting 
one end on the desk and sliding his thumb 
and forefinger down it. 

“‘IT—I’ve been raising some beets this sum- 
mer,” she continued, determinedly, ‘‘for the 
sugar factory here, and I came to tell you I— 

I did it by stealing your water.” 

Seymore’s fingers stopped midway on 
the paper-knife, and he darted a quick glance 
at her. .He saw her evident distress and his 
eyes softened. 

“How was that?” he asked. 

“There is a leak in the flume,” she said. 
“It is right where it runs through a path of 
serub oak, so your men didn’t find it. 
The water ran right under my fence, 
and I sunk a barrel there for a kind 
of a little reservoir, but truly, Mr. 
Seymore, I had no idea how much 
that water was worth, and I never 
thought of stealing a thing from you ; 
and I’d give it back this blessed 
minute, every drop of it, if I could, 
but I can’t — so I did the next best thing— I 
brought you all the beets I raised, and I only 
hope they’ll be worth as much as the water.” 

Seymore had tipped back his chair and was 
pulling his long, black mustache down over his 
mouth. 

‘Where are they ?”’ he asked. 

“They’re right down here in the wagon,” she 
said. “You can see ’em from the window.” 

Seymore rose and looked down on the dusty 
ranch wagon, and the little figure in the brown 
gingham dress absorbed in studying the throng 
before her. 

“Beets have fallen this month,” he said, turn- 
ing away from the window with a deepened 
twinkle in his eye. He had not noticed whether 
they were beets or turnips. 

“Don’t you think they’ll pay for it ?”’ she asked, 
anxiously. 

He pulled at his mustache harder than ever. 
“Well, it’s hardly customary,” he began, ‘“‘to 
settle such matters in this way —” 

“T can take ’em right round to the sugar factory 
and get the money for ’em,’’ she interrupted, 
eagerly. 

“Mrs. Hart,” he said, soberly, “if you will 
agree not to bring suit for damages against me 
for the bursting of my flume, I’ll agree to say no 
more about the beets.” 

“Damages!” she said, wonderingly. 

“Exactly,” he said; “and if the water has 
been any accommodation to you I shall be glad 
to let it run where it will.” He was writing as 
he spoke. 

‘But, Mr. Seymore,” she protested, “‘after all 
you pay for that water —” 

“IT am indebted to it for this call,” he inter- 
rupted, ‘‘and that more than pays for it. I shall 


ground, and I hope you will tell him just how 
you would like to have things fixed. If you give 
this to the foreman of the sugar factory, I think 


beets does not affect your crop.” 

He gave her the note he had written. 

The next day there came to Mrs. Hart’s cottage 
two burly Swedes who built a neat little flume 
down the hillside, dug trim, small ditches about 
and across the garden, and delivered to her a 
signed and sealed document securing her the right 
to use the water for five years. 

Not every man would have done this,—I say it 
with sorrow and shame,—and the act was there- 
fore more of a credit to Mr. Seymore, and certainly 
a credit to human nature. 

Annie was in great glee at seeing the water 
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come sheeting down over the smooth boards, and | continuously from morning till night. As it was 
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ripple into the barrel reservoir. ‘‘Aren’t you| not much later than the middle of September, 

glad Mr. Nordsen told us, aunty,” she said, “that | he was not supposed to shoot deer, since the 

we were stealing the water?” | “open season” does not begin till October. Still, 
Rospert P. Urrer. | he managed to fire away a great deal of ammuni- 

| tion at one thing and another; and he had a 

scheme in which he sought our codperation. 

It appeared from his confidences to us that he 
MY USEFUL FOE. had recently made money, and had purchased a 
Dear is my friend, yet from my foe as from my friend | fine estate a few miles out of town. Among the 

comes good } | attractions was a private park where he desired 

a “aoe to have deer, bears nd other wild animals. As 

| yet he had not procured these creatures; but 

| observing how plentiful deer were about the lake 
and the neighboring ponds, he had hit on a plan 
for capturing two does and a buck which he 
| hoped to be able to transport homeward, alive, 

LMOST everybody who makes | after the first day of October. 

sumnier excursions to Maine) During the previous year he had spent several 

knows the way to Cauquomgomoc | weeks of an outing at a stock ranch in Wyoming, 

Lake. One may go by way of the | in which he owned a part interest; and while 

new railroad to North Twin Lake | among the cattlemen out there he had learned to 

and thence up the West Branch of the Penobscot | cast the lariat with a degree of amateurish skill. 
to Chesuncook Lake; but the easier and better| Thus far in the season the deer had not been 
route is by way of Moosehead Lake and Mount | hunted or shot at in this vicinity. Little herds of 
Kineo, to the “‘northeast carry” into the upper four and sometimes seven or eight together, 
made their appearance daily, almost hourly, at the 
water’s edge, and would often stand quietly feed- 
ing in the brush or weeds while a canoe passed 
within fifty yards; and on a dark night a jack- 
light could be brought close to them. 

Claypole believed that he could lasso them 
by. using a jack-light; and one 
reason why he wished to secure our 
coéperation was to obtain the use of 
our jack for this purpose. 

I perceive that I have got intoa 
difficulty by admitting the 
fact that we were in posses- 
sion of a jack-light, since 
suspicious folks may in- 
quire why we had taken 
one to Cauquomgomoc 
Lake in September. I shall 
merely say that we were 
not certain that we might 
not remain until the first 
of October. Besides, deer 
may be “ jacked” without 
shooting them for fun ; and 
it is rather good sport. 
Neither Jim nor [ thought well of the 

project but Claypole was sanguine. His 
confidence awoke a passing interest in us, and we 
were willing to oblige him, if possible. He also 
desired to secure the use of our canoe, which was 
much larger and more stanch than his own. 

No success attended Claypole’s first effort to 
use the jack and rope about Cauquomgomoc Lake, 
however. For some reason the deer did not 
come out to the shore that night; and the next 
day we all accompanied him to Round Pond, 
which lies to the northeast of the lake, and con- 
West Branch, thence down that river twenty | nects with it by a deep, sluggish stream, four 
miles, to the head of Chesuncook Lake, and from | miles in length. 
that place up Cauquomgomoe stream twelve miles| As the afternoon advanced, the sky became 
to the lake. clouded, the weather turned raw and the wind 

It is a comparatively easy trip to make, and | shifted to the northeast,—signs which in this 
hence commends itself when one is taking out an | part of the country but too surely indicate the 
inexperienced party, since if they become suddenly | approach of a prolonged storm of wind and rain. 
homesick, or otherwise disaffected with camp It was the season, too, when the equinoctial 
life they can, in a little more than a day’s time, | rains might be expected. To be far from one’s 
be piloted back to civilization. camp at such a time is apt to prove an unpleasant 

Whether an inexperienced party of campers | experience, and in my character of mentor to the 
will really enjoy themselves, or even agree decently | party, I advised returning down the stream, and 
with each other, when subjected to the novel and | recrossing the lake to our comfortable camp on 
somewhat fatiguing vicissitudes of a long camping- | the west shore. 
out jaunt into the remote wilderness, is something; Bryant and Claypole demurred at this at first ; 
which can never be predicted. Parties, appar- | and it was not till the sky had darkened at night- 
ently gentlemen, have been known to quarrel | fall that misgivings began to affect them, too, and 
deplorably in camp, to the great annoyance of | they consented to beat a retreat. 
their guides. Round Pond Stream is a deep, sluggish brook, 

1 recall an experience where a party of six, three | easily navigable; but so dark was the evening 
ladies and three gentlemen, all estimable persons, | when we entered it, that we could never have 
no doubt, who were camping out at Ripogenus | made our way down but for the jack-light which 
Carry, differed in opinion so poimtedly over a} we set in the bow oi the larger canoe to light the 
game of cards one wet afternoon that one of the | way. 
ladies sat outside, sulking, on a stump in the| A jack-light is merely a dark lantern with a 
darkness, wrapped in a waterproof, until past | good lens for concentrating and projecting the 
two o’clock in the morning. Moreover, it was | light forward from the cap-hole. When placed 
raining at intervals. in the bow of a canoe everything back of it is in 

Harmony did not, I grieve to say, return during | darkness and invisible, while a single bar of 
the entire trip of ten days. Yet under the| brilliant light is thrown ahead. 
ordinary circumstances of home life in the city, In feeling our way down Round Pond Stream 
these people would have disdained to quarrel | we placed the jack at the nose of the large canoe, 
over such trifles. | in which were our guide Jim, Claypole, Knights 

But to return to Cauquomgomoe Lake.’ It isa |and myself. Bryant, and Claypole’s guide, 2 
very pretty: sheet of water, seven miles in length | Greenville Indian, followed in the smaller canoe, 
by from two to three miles wide. Forest-clad | which they had tied to our stern with a bit of line, 
mountains overshadow it on the northwest side, | giving it no more than a couple of yards of slack. 
and toward the upper or northerly end there are} Knights had his own small interest in (la) 
several islands. Beautiful sand beaches border | pole’s project, being minded to obtain a pli 
the water at a number of points along the shores, | tograph of the Jerseyman in the act of lassoin¢ 
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Lassoing a Buck. 





























THE BUCK COMES ABOARD. 


| particularly near the head of the lake on the west | deer, by means of a camera and a magnesiu! 


he will see that the recent fall in the price of | 





side. The scenery, as a whole, is unusually | flash-light. This device, however, he had now 
good. There is, ordinarily, fair fishing in the | put away in its case, and was sitting low dow! 
pool of the outlet, immediately below the old | on the bottom of the canoe. In fact, we were 
dam. making the best of our way home and had no 
My friend Bryant and his artist companion, | notion of hunting; the jack was merely to sho 
Mr. C. B. Knights, proved genial comrades, and | the way. 
our last summer’s trip promised to be a quiet and Muskrats splashed in the stream ahead, au 
uneventful one until, on the fourth day, another | now and then a sheldrake “quarked” and ro-« 
sort of man with his guides came up from | blindly before us. There was something almos' 
Suncook and camped near us. | eerie about the darkness that night. The twe 
The newcomer was a bustling young manufac- | guides were paddling with long, quiet stroke>. 
turer from a New Jersey city, whose name, he! and none of us were saying much, when Ji! 
told us, was Claypole. He was one of those too | surprised us by whispering huskily : 
ardent sportsmen, who seem to be driven by a} ‘“‘St! there’s a deer in the bend ahead!” 
demon of restlessness to fish, hunt or shoot! It was a large buck with high antlers; and | 
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never saw a jack-light fall more prettily on a with remarkable assiduity. Ages seemed to drag 
deer. Often one can see nothing of the aniinal | by before it finally grew light, and even then we 
except its eyes, shining; but we could s22 this | were in wretched condition. 

deer as plainly as by daylight. In fact, we were, The other canoe was at length discovered, at a 
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the earth by revolving about it, the reason is | 
because it is lighter than our globe. 

In establishing the law that the attraction is 
exerted in direct proportion to the size and 


scarcely a hundred feet from him when Jim | distance down-stream. By much chilly wading | inversely to the square of the distance, Newton 


whispered. The Indian had seen him, too, | the guns and most of our other property were 
and both guides stopped paddling at the same | recovered ; and after an hour or more of vexatious 
nstant; but the canoes drifted on. | pottering we contrived to patch up the hole in the 
“‘Now, Claypole, where’s your rope?” I whis- | large canoe. 
pered, jocosely. A start was then made in the down-pouring 
“Yes, Claypole, there’s your chance!” whis- | rain, to descend the brook and go to our camp. 
pered Knights. | On emerging upon the lake, however, there was 
The rope which he had designed to use as a | found to be so heavy a sea running, that to cross 
lasso was in the stern of the canoe; but Jim, too | over in our canoes would be hazardous. We were 
intent on a practical joke at Claypole’s expense, | compelled to coast around the entire northerly 


| 





determined also the proportions of these masses. 


Trying a Delicate Experiment. 

This principle of the equivalence of the attrac- | 
tion with the weight led naturally to the thought 
that any knob-like object on the surface of the 
earth, such as a mountain, for example, ought to 
affect the weight of a small body. But the earth 
is so immense relatively, even to the greatest | 


handed it to him over Knights’s shoulder. It shore, a distance of seven miles. It was near | mountains, that the experiment is extremely 
was coiled after a manner, and on gaining posses- | noon when we finally reached camp, where dry | delicate. It was tried for the first time in 1738 
sion of it Claypole rose slowly to his feet. | underclothing, fire and warm drink and food! by two French scholars, Bouguer and La 


The canoe had drifted within perhaps fifty feet | could be had. 
of where the buck stood,staring at the light, as if 
dazzled, seeing nothing else. If he had been an 
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earthenware buck on a lawn he could not have} How the Earth was Weighed. | high. 


stood more quietly. Once only he stamped his | 
foot fitfully, where he stood knee-deep in the | § 
mud and water. 

Evidently he had never seen a jack before. It 
fascinated him. His eyes did not even blink. | 
Deer will sometimes stand, spellbound, till a | 
canoe can be brought near enough to poke them | 
with a paddle. It has actually been done. 

As Claypole rose, Jim gave the canoe a little | science, since it is by the zenith dis- 
more headway with a single silent twirl of his | tances of the sun and stars that the 
paddle deep in the water. Then Claypole threw | terrestrial ares, from which the dimen- 
the noose. sions of the sphere have been deter- 

I surmise that we were even closer to the| mined, have been measured. The 
animal than he calculated. It was a fair cast, I | wish has also been expressed to me 
should think; but the coil fell not about the| that I should explain briefly the 
buck’s antlers, but beyond them, on his rump. 


HAVE recently explained the 
methods which have led to an 


diameter, the circumference and 








| methods by which science has suc- 

Jim’s expectation was that he could turn the ceeded in determining precisely the 
jack-light round quickly, so that the buck would | weight of the earth in kilograms, 
wheel and bound away, when lassoed, but when | and even in weighing the moon, the 
that rope slapped down on his back, he gave one | sun, the planets, and already a certain 
mighty bound into the air and came plump aboard | number of the stars. 
of our canoe. Let us begin at the beginning — 

Deer when hit, but not disabled, or when | at the earth. The ancients thought 
frightened by men behind a jack-light, usually | even then that ‘the earth is heavy,” 
run straight for it unless it is instantly turned | and they believed it even heavier 
away. Jim knew the buck would do so, but he had | than it is, for they extended it down- 
expected to “‘slew” the jack so that the buck would | ward as far as Tartarus, in inaccessi- 
bound away, lassoed, and jerk Claypole out of | ble foundations, and also made it 
the canoe. support the heavens. It was in some 

‘There were many versions afterward as to what | sort the base of everything. It was 
followed! To me, who sat forward of Claypole, | not until its isolation in space had 
just back of the jack-light, there seemed to be for | been recognized that its real weight 
the next few seconds a frightfully confused medley | began to be thought about. Almost 
of deer’s hoofs, tails, hair, paddles, jack-lights,| two thousand years ago Plutarch, 
tinware, men’s arms, yells—all terminating | stating the opinions of the philoso- 
abruptly in water! phers of his time, speaks as follows 

For though the brook was no more than eight | in his work upon the moon: 
or ten yards wide, the water was from five to| “If a weight of one thousand 
seven feet deep, with a bottom of mud and old, | talents should fall into the depths of 
sunken trees. In a jiffy we were all in thestream | the earth, it would stop when ‘it 
and all trying to get out at once! A two-hundred- | reached the centre, even though it 
pound buck, seared to frenzy, is not a desirable | encountered nothing to stop it. If 
companion under such circumstances. One of | the violence of its fall should make it 
his fore hoofs went through the thin cedar lining | pass the middle, it would rise again 
and the canvas of the canoe bottom, as if it had | at once, and would come to rest at 
been paper. Then he gave a flounder, and we | the centre. 
all went over together, upsetting also the smaller| “If an impetuous torrent, running 
canoe tied to our stern. under the earth, should arrive at the 

At one moment I was under the buck, and | centre, it would stop there, and turn- 
heard the jingle of breaking glass and crushed | ing as if around a pole, would 
tin as his hind hoofs came in contact with the | remain there perpetually suspended. 
jack! Then water, hair, Claypole and myself; “If, then, it were possible for a man to be so 
seemed to be mingled promiscuously—till I felt | placed that his belt would be precisely at the 
the bottom of the stream and scrambled out half- | centre of the earth, his feet and his head would 
choked. point upward simultaneously.” 

But this is merely my account of it. The| This reasoning is perfectly exact. There is 
others told different stories. 1 did not even know | neither ‘‘up” nor ‘“‘down” in the universe. The 
how the deer escaped; but he got out somehow | centre of the globe is the point to which tend all 
on the opposite bank of the brook. I heard him | the forces of attraction. People all over the 
“blow” twice over there, just as I gained the | globe, even our antipodes, have their heads up 
shore, and then heard him run off; and by the | just exactly as we do. But long centuries were 
crashes he made one would have said he had | necessary to establish these truths, and Plutarch, 
started for Hudson Bay, and had but ten minutes | though he reports them, reports them as curious 
to get there! hypotheses, not as facts. 

By good luck we all got out with nothing more 
serious than a few scratches and bruises; but I Earth 
do not believe that ever a party-of campers found Se Gn Lay he . 
themselves in a worse plight. The jack-light was| If we were able to pierce the earth by a pit 
gone; and both canoes, with everything they | going through it diametrically from side to side, 
contained in the way of guns and outfit, were|a curious person leaning a bit too far over the 
either on the bottom of the brook or had floated | edge of this pit, and tumbling in, would reach 
away. We had all of us been in the water, and | the centre of the globe in nineteen minutes 
there was not a dry match in anybody’s pocket. | and ten seconds with a speed of nine thousand 

Zz he darkness was Stygian. One could not see | five hundred and forty-six meters a second— 
his hand before his face; yet if our camp had| enough to make him ascend to the opposite 
been on the hither side of the lake, we might, | ourface. 





the volume of our globe. These | 
methods, which are as simple as | stood. Let us suppose that we have measured 
| they are ingenious, belong wholly to astronomical | the deviation of the plumb-line in the neighbor- | ought to exert an influence upon a small, very 





perhaps, have felt our way through the woods | From there he would fall again once more to 
along the stream, and come to it. But the camp the centre, which he would again pass in virtue | 
was on the far side of Lake Cauquomgomoe. of this acquired speed; but after a series of | 


| 


Condamine, in Peru, near Chimborazo, a moun- 
tain six thousand two hundred and fifty metres, 
or twenty thousand five hundred and five feet, 


The observers, indeed, proved a deviation in | 
the plumb-line, but it was very slight; and in 
addition the imperfection of the instruments, the | 


made success very difficult. 
The principle of the method is easily under- 
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hood of an isolated mountain, the volume and | 
weight of which it is possible to estimate with 
some precision. The degree of the deviation | 
would permit us to calculate the ratio which the | 
mass of the mountain has to the mass of the | 


earth, and the volume of the two masses being 
kuown, we should be able to determine the ratio 
of their densities. 

A similar calculation can be made when we 
have counted the oscillations of a pendulum | 
at the top and at the foot of a high mountain. | 
In carrying the pendulum to the top we take it 
further from the centre of the earth, and we 
ought to lose a certain number of oscillations a 
day; but the attraction of the mountain makes | 
up in part for the lessening of the weight which 
results from the altitude, and thus we have a 
method of comparing its mass with that of the | 
earth. 

In 1774 the method of Bouguer was utilized | 
with full success by the English astronomer 
Maskelyne. He chose Mount Schiehallion in | 
Scotland for his experiments. It is a wholly | 
isolated mountain of which the geological forma- | 
tion is known and of which the form is fairly | 
regular—a fact which simplified the calcula- 
tions. . 

By his observations of the stars which passed 
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calculate the theoretical force of the attraction 
that it ought to exercise upon the plumb-line at 
the two stations. It was Hutton, the geologist, 
who undertook this work; it took three years. 
The result of these calculations was that the 


| Observed deviation became explicable by assum- 


ing that the average density of the mountain was 
to the average density of the earth as five is to 


pe . be ‘ 
nine, which would indicate that the density of 


the whole earth was very nearly five times the 
density of water. 

In 1798 the problem was taken up again in 
another way by Cavendish. This scholar, a 
grandson of the second Duke of Devonshire, had 
little taste for a life of worldly commonplace, and 
did have a great aptitude for the sciences. His 
family neglected him, but made him a sufficient 
allowance. Hard work enabled him to become 
one of the first chemists of his time, and 
when he became celebrated one of his uncles 
adopted him and left him an inheritance with a 
yearly income of three hundred thousand pounds. 
He himself, when he died, at the age of seventy- 
seven years, left a fortune of thirty millions. 

Cavendish became thus the richest of all 


accurate determination of the | rigor of the climate and the violence of the wind | scholars, and probably the most learned of rich 


men. 
This is the principle of the experiment of 
Cavendish. A large, very heavy ball of lead 


light ball. At the ends of the hori- 
zontal lever of a sort of balance, 
Cavendish suspended two little 
balls of lead, and at the extremities 
of the lever of another balance, con- 
nected with the first and having the 
same centre, two enormous balls of 
lead each of which weighed one hun- 
dred and fifty-eight kilograms. The 
whole was enclosed in a sort of cage, 
out of the reach of any current of 
air. 

By a mechanism worked from the 
outside, he was able at will to move 
the great balls of lead away from the 
little ones or bring them close together, 
and with the aid of a small telescope, 
to watch the least movements of the 
small balls and of the lever to which 
they were suspended. What hap- 
pened was that each time the big 
balls were brought near the small 
ones the fittle balls were attracted 
by the big ones, and caused the 
metallic thread to which the lever was 
attached to turn. The degree of 
torsion of the thread indicated the 
influence of the great balls as a frac- 
tion of the force of gravity. 

This attraction of the great balls 
for the little ones having been thus 
determined, the comparison of it with 
that which the earth exercises upon 
the little ones—or, that is to say, 
with the weight of the little ones- 
gives the ratio between the mass of 
the great balls and the mass of the 
earth. 

Cavendish found by computation 
the figure 5.48 as representing the 
density of the earth, if the density 
of water were taken as the unit. 

The experiment of Cavendish was 
repeated in 1873 and 1878 by Messrs. Cornu 
and Baille in a cellar of the Polytechnic School 
at Paris. The small balls were made of cop- 
per and each weighed one hundred and nine 
grams; the attracting mass was formed by 


| twelve kilograms of mercury contained in two 


spheres, cast hollow; the lever of the torsion 
balance was a light tube of aluminum, and its 
least movements were registered by electricity. 
This new experiment gave 5.53 for the density 
of the earth. 


On the Surface and in the Heavens. 


These are the principal experiments. They 
were made likewise by other investigators. All 
agree in establishing that the average density of 
the globe upon which we live is about 5.50. 

From that figure, to determine the weight in 
kilograms is a very easy step to take. As the 
volume of the earth is approximately 1,083,260 
millions of eubie kilometers, our planet would 
weigh if it were a ball of water 1,083,260 quin- 
tillions of kilograms. 

Since it is five and a half times as dense as 
water, it weighs nearly six sextilion kilograms, 
thus: 5,958,000,000,000,000,000,000. 

Such is the weight of the earth; at least that 


Withal it was raw and cold. Our teeth were | oscillations he would end by stopping there. If near the zenith, Maskelyne first determined the | is what we should find it to be if we were able to 
chattering, and it will not, perhaps, be thought | we suppose that he stopped with his middle latitude of two stations, one at the south, the | weigh it by bits in gigantic scales, on the surface 
odd that certain observations found expression | exactly at the centre of the earth, like the man in , other on the north of the mountain, between | of a globe where the intensity of the gravitation 


that might not otherwise have been indulged in. 
The guides at length waded into the stream, | poet represents also in this singular position at 
and Succeeded in raising the large canoe and | “the point to which all weight gravitates,” he | 
hauling it ashore. The other one could not be | would remain “with both his feet and his head | 
found, and we soon ascertained that the large one | pointing upward.” At the centre of the earth all 
had a hole as big as a hat in the bottom of it, and | weights annul each other. 
could not be kept afloat. We must come to modern times to be present 
Nothing now remained but to sit down in our | at satisfactory experiments for the determination 
wet clothes on the bank of the stream, and wait | of the weight of the earth. At the end of the 
for daylight. I do not think that I ever felt more | seventeenth century Newton demonstrated the 
wretched. By twelve o’clock the wind rose, and | law of gravitation, and from that time it was | 
a cold, driving rain began to fall. Although we | known that if the sun made the earth revolve 
were as wet as we could be before, it yet added | about itself, it was because its mass, or the 
mth discomfort. All efforts at joking failed. quantity of its matter, is greater than that of our 
two guides sat and execrated everything | globe; and that if, similarly, the moon obeyed 








angulation was thirteen hundred and_ thirty | 
meters. The difference between the two astro-| 
nomical latitudes was found equal to forty-three 
seconds instead of fifty-four and six-tenths seconds, 
which was obtained by measuring the distance. | 
The excess of eleven and six-tenths seconds | 
represented the sum of the deviation effected by | 
Mount Schiehallion upon its two opposed faces. 


A Long Step in Advance. 


It remained to determine the exact height of 
the mountain, to estimate its volume, density, 
total weight, and with the aid of these data to 





Plutarch and like Dante’s Lucifer, whom the | which the horizontal distance measured by tri- | would be the same as here, or by the aid of a 


dynamometer, the spring of which would show 
the weight in kilograms. It is from a terrestrial 
point of view that we speak here. 

In the heavens, in pure space, the earth weighs 
nothing unless attracted by some other celestial 
body, and in respect to this star, the weight varies 
according to the distance. If the earth existed 
alone in infinite space, it would remain fixed 
eternally in one spot, would tend toward no point, 
would have no weight. 

In astronomy one does not speak of the weight 
of heavenly bodies, but of their mass, because of 
the distinction of which we have spoken. 

CAMILLE FLAMMARION, 
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Current Topics. 


Within a comparatively short time 
“around the world in eighty days” will be 
regarded as leisurely travelling, and by the first 
of the next century it will be possible to make the 
circuit of the globe in less than half that period. 
The trans-Siberian railway is to be the link that 
will make this great reduction of time. 

Great Britain's ‘flying squadron,” 
mobilized a few months ago with marvellous 
despatch, has been disbanded. It has been 
likened to the army that marched up a hill, and 
then marched down. The comparison, however, 
is not good. That naval demonstration, as an 
object-lesson by Great Britain to the nations of 
the earth, was worth every penny it cost. 

Apples grown in Tasmania, Austral- 
asia, and shipped by way of the Suez Canal to 
London, and thence to New York, have been 
offered for sale on the fruit stands at reasonable 
prices. By the route taken, the distance must be 
more than twenty thousand miles. Truly, ih 
this age of the world all the seasons of the year 
are blended in every civilized land. 

Horace Mann, who was born a hundred 
years ago, May 4, 1796, went from the Massachu- 
setts Senate—of which he had been president—to 
become secretary of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. The position ranked as an ordinary clerk- 
ship. The average politician would have treated 
it as a sinecure. What Mann made of it is 
indicated by the fact that’ his admitted place is 
with the world’s leaders in education. The story 
points its own moral. 

“Good-by, boys,”’ said a crowd of 
idlers, as three young men, the eldest not twenty 
years old, passed in at the gates of one of the 
New York state prisons. These were perhaps 
the last words that those youngsters will hear 
from the outside world. One boy was entering 
to serve a life sentence for one of the most wanton 
of crimes,—train-wrecking,—and the others were 
to begin terms of forty years each for abetting 
the crime. It must have been a lesson that will 
not be forgotten by that crowd of idi®rs. 

The statehood of Utah begins inauspi- 
ciously. A grandson of Brigham Young, writing 
in the Independent, says that few well-informed 
Mormons or Gentiles doubt that the Mormon 
priesthood is still endeavoring to control the 
affairs of Utah. “I fear that Utah will not 
settle down to peace and quietude,” he declares, 
‘‘until the Mormon people rise up and administer 
such a rebuke to their leaders that no one will 
dare try again to mingle religion and _ politics.” 
Of the twin evils of polygamy and political con- 
trol by the priesthood, the latter survives, and 
affords reason for grave apprehension. It is 
imperative that the disunion of church and state 
should be maintained, not alone in Utah, but in 
every state of the Union. If it is not, sooner or 
later the “United States” will be a thing of the 
past. e 

A man who had showed kindness to 
those in need and suffering lay dead, the other 
day, and a pathetic tribute to his nfemory was 
paid by a company of his beneficiaries. Near 
his dwelling was a home for children incurably 
diseased. Flowers and. fruit had often delighted 
them, and he had been the giver. The hour of 
the funeral came. The lame made their way 
across the street to say farewell to their friend. 
The blind asked that they might touch the coffin. 
When the procession moved, a long line of those 
who might not be healed, but who could not 
forget, formed a part of the sorrowing ranks. It 
was such a body of sufferers as used to follow 
One Who had the will and the power to make 
whole. Beautiful as the flowers that had glad- 
dened those stricken children was this offering of 
love and regret. 

It was a brave and sympathetic 
woman who rebuked a brutal driver, shamed 
a crowd of thoughtlessly indifferent men, and 
administered a needed lesson to a dilatory police- 
man. As an inhuman driver of an overladen 
dray, drawn by four horses, was trying to turn 
the sharp curve into Tremont Place, the horses 
stopped because the strain was too great, and he 
began to beat them. A lady stepped from the pave- 
ment, and quietly took from his hands the driver’s 
whip. Then, heedless of the man’s curses, she 
stroked the horses’ necks that were nearest to her, 
and spoke kindly to them. The bystanders 
cheered. They found their tongues when the 
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object-lesson had been set before them. After | 
the horses had rested and found courage, the lady | 
told the driver how to manage them; whereupon | 
he started afresh and the overloaded dray went | 
on its way. Then a policeman, who had been | 
looking on as quietly as if he had no official | 


COMPANION. 


workingman’s hotel, where wage-earners may, 


find respectable and comfortable accommodations 


for a longer or shorter stay, with opportunities | 
It is hoped that this may | 
be made attractive to hundreds of young men, | 
now living in small hall-bedrooms, and who are | 


for social enjoyment. 
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assembled for the first time last December, the 
clerk presented a list of thirty-two contests—the 
largest number on record, with a single exception. 
It was estimated at the time that the printed 
testimony and briefs averaged six hundred and 
twenty-five pages in each case. Here was an 


obligations in the matter, stepped up to the lady tempted upon the streets and to questionable | appalling mass of work for the committee on 


and said: 
“T guess you know how to manage horses.” | 


resorts by the lack of harmless recreations. 
But the most novel plan is that for suburban 


| elections, which according to precedent, was 
| expected to deal with the whole. 


“T don’t know that I can assent to that,” she | colonies. In its essential features, this is modelled | With a view to expediting decisions, the 
replied, “‘but I think I ought to say that I wish | upon a system which has been tested with good | majority party hit upon the plan of creating three 


you knew better how to manage men.” 


results in Belgium. The Improved Housing 


committees, each to consist of nine members, to 


The correspondent of the Transcript, to whose | Council contemplates the purchase of an extensive |do the work usually performed by a single 


narrative we are indebted for the story, adds: | tract of land in the suburbs, upon which it will committee of fifteen. 


“The aggressive party in this scene was not a/| 
‘new woman,’ but one of gentle birth and breeding, | 
with no sympathy with the ‘modern cult’ of her | 
sex.” 
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SELF-PUNISHED. 


Of all bad things by which mankind are cursed, 
Their own bad tempers surely are the worst. 
Cumberland. 


~~ 
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Old-Time Enterprise. 


In 1830 there was intense excitement throughout | 
the country. It was known that Webster was to 
reply in the Senate to Hayne, of South Carolina, 
and every one was anxious to read his speech and 
to hear about the contest between the North and 
the South. Hundreds visited Washington that 
they might be either nigh to or present at the scene 
of conflict. The New York, Philadelphia, Boston 
and Providence papers joined in arrangements to | 
gratify the curiosity of the stay-at-homes. 

Relays of fleet horses were stationed between | 
Washington and Providence. But the Providence | 
papers were even more enterprising than their 
contemporaries of Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston. An old printer, Mr. Greenleaf Clarke, 
who was then an apprentice, tells how they came 
out ahead : 

It was determined that if the weather was 
favorable, in addition to the relay of horses, the 
Proyidence papers were to take advantage of the 
quiet waters on Long Island Sound, and place 
on board a steamer, frames and cases and type and 
compositors. The water proved to be remarkably 
calm, and on arriving at .Providence the speech 
was in type, set up on the passage, ready for 
proving and correcting; and of course, was 
published in an extra immediately. 

An anecdote reveals the intense excitement at 
Washington on the day Webster delivered his 

speech. Among the crowd gathered at the 
Capitol, through which the orator passed to the 
Senate chamber, was an old New Hampshire 
farmer, ‘with whom the orator had gone on many 
hunting excursions. Rushing up to him the old 
man exclaimed : 

‘‘Mr. Webster, are you ready for him?” 

“l’ve got five fingers in,” replied the senator, 
using the vernacular of shooting to indicate that 
he was not only ready, but had a very large 
charge to fire at the South Carolinian. 
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Better Homes for Wage-Earners. 


Students of social problems have long felt that 
the improvement of the home-is the point at 
which efforts for the comfort and the elevation of 
the poor must begin. Crowded tenement-houses, 
rickety and filthy, in which privacy is impossible 
and decency difficult, are recognized as centres of 
moral as well as physical contagion. 

Experiments have been made on a large scale 
in London and other English cities, and in 
Belgium and elsewhere upon the continent, in 
building improved tenement-houses for wage- 
earners, upon conditions which permit the renting 
of neat and pleasant rooms at no higher rent than 
is paid for wretched quarters. In London, eighty- 
six per cent. of the improved tenements pay a 
good interest ; eight per cent. yield a fair return ; 
and only six per cent. are failures. 

Some similar ventures with good results have 
been made in this country. The latest enterprise 
of this kind is that which is projected in New 
York by the Improved, Housing Council, an 
association of practical philanthropists and 
reformers. It is said on good authority that 
while there is not another city in the civilized 
world which is so densely populated as certain | 
wards of New York, there is not another of its | 





build houses to be paid for by monthly instal- 
ments, so arranged as to be little if at all in 
excess of what would ordinarily be paid for rent. 

With this there is combined a plan of endow- 
ment life insurance, under the terms of which, in 
case of the death of the occupant before his 
payments for the house are completed, his family 


will become absolute owners of the house. The | 


cheapness of the land, and the purchase of build- 
ing materials in large quantities, it is expected, 
will so reduce the cost of home-building as to 
make a fair dividend upon the money invested. 
None of the plans contemplate charity. ‘‘Phi- 
lanthropy and five per cent.” is the motto of the 
Council. The object in view is to help wage- 
earners and other people of moderate means to 


| get better homes than they would otherwise have, 


and to own them if possible, but to do it on 
business principles. On one hand, nothing is to 
be given ; on the other, only a reasonable dividend 
is to be earned. 
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MIDNIGHT. 
Blest hour of rest—gift of a Hand divine! 
What quiet, peace, tranquillity are thine! 
Clinton Scollard. 
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Emancipated Clerks. 


One effect of the recent order of President 
Cleveland bringing practically the entire civil 
service within the operation of the laws governing 
the appointment and providing for the protection 
of Federal appointees will be welcomed by all 
who understand the value of citizenship. The 
effect is to restore to full political manhood the 
holders of places in the civil service. 

Under the old régime, when places were held 
by partisan favor, it was deemed best to prohibit 
citizens in the civil service from taking conspicuous 
parts in political contests. ‘‘Pernicious activity’’ 
was held to be sufficient cause for discharge. 

Under the new order of things there can be no 


pernicious activity in the old sense. Earnest. 


work in behalf of what the individual believes to 
be best for the country, provided that such work 


does not interfere with the performance of duties | 
for which he is especially obligated, is commend- | 


able in every citizen. In the absence of partisan 


coercion, the holder of a place in the civil service | 


will stand on the same ground in this respect as 
any other citizen. He will be free. 

It should be a matter for general satisfaction 
that the reform of the civil service has been 


brought about under administrations of both of | 


the principal opposing parties, two Republican 
and two Democratic administrations having con- 
tributed toward the result. 
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Election Contests. 


The Constitution provides that each of the two | 
Houses of Congress “‘shall be the judge of the | 


election returns and qualifications of its own 
members.” 
have cost more of the time of successive Con- 
gresses than this. 


During the present session of the Senate, hours | 


and days have been devoted to the discussion of 
a single case—the claim of Henry A. Dupont to 
a seat in that body as one of the senators from 
Delaware. Yet the facts of this case are appar- 
ently very simple. 

At a joint session of the two Houses of the 
Delaware Legislature, Mr. Dupont had received 
fifteen votes, the total number cast being thirty. 


Of the fifteen opposition votes, however, one was | 
cast by William T. Watson, who at the time was | 
“exercising the office” of governor. Watson had | 
been Speaker of the Senate at the time of the | 


Few clauses in the whole instrument | 


The minority opposed the 
| plan, but it was adopted, and seems to have 
| accomplished, with reasonable success, the partic- 
ular object for which it was designed. Some 
| twenty-three cases have been disposed of already, 
and it seems not unlikely that by the time of 
adjournment some action will have been taken in 
| those still remaining. This isan unusual record. 
The overwhelming majority of the dominant 
| party—more than two-thirds—gave reason for 
| the hope that partisan considerations would have 
| less than the usual weight in determining contests. 
| Party leaders have long since learned that a 
| majority may be too large. It is fair to say that 
| the hope has been fulfilled to a reasonable extent. 
| Some seventeen cases have been decided in 
| favor of the sitting member—-in every instance a 
member of the minority party. In five cases, up 
‘to the present time, the contestant has been 
successful. In one neither contestant nor con- 
testee was successful, the decision being left to a 
| second election by the people. 

But the main objections to the whole method of 
dealing with. contests still hold good. Too much 
time is consumed; partisan considerations may 

| prevail. It is of interest to note that the British 
Parliament, whose usages were the precedent 
that led to our constitutional provision on the 
subject, now relegates all such questions to law 
courts for judicial determination. 
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Enthusiasm. 


An explosion from fire-damp took place in a coal- 
mine near Scranton, Pennsylvania, by which four 
miners were buried in one of the remote tunnels. 
The work of excavation was carried on vigorously 
three days, but no sound or sign from the buried 
men was heard. Nobody knew how many tons of 
rock and debris still shut them into their living 
grave. A private letter thus describes the scenes: 


The work of rescue was thoroughly planned, the 
digging was done | gangs of miners who relieved 
| each other at regular intervals. But a hopeless 
apathy seemed to have fallen on them. They 
muttered to each other as they slowly shovelled 
out the earth, that the men were dead long ago. 
The wives and children of the victims hung around 
them with white, hopeless faces, crying and pray- 
ing. The owners of the mine stood apart, and 
whispered together with gloomy shakes of the 
head. Everything and everybody was covered 
with grime, and when the sun set, employers and 
workmen luded, in a feeli of despair, that it 

| was at last time to give up effo 

Just then a buggy drove hastily up, and a young 
man leaped out of it. It was the youngest member 
of the firm, who had been absent at the time of 
the accident. He was very Ee. but his eyes were 
shining. The women crowded around him. _ 
‘Dead?’ Not a bit of it!” he cried, cheerily. 
| “They had enough food to keep them alive longer 
than this. Hello, boys! hy, you’ve made 
tremendous headway! ou must be near the men. 
Give me a pick. Come along! We'll have them 
out in no time!” : 

He had thrown off his coat, and was dealing 
| muscular whacks at the barrier. 

“Give them a cheer to let them know we’re 
coming. Now, altogether! Women and all! One 
—two—three—hurray!” , 

He had put new life into them all. A rousing 
cheer rang out, and every man worked with a will. 
Hours passed. His energy did not flag. The 
women ran for food or stimulants. The gangs 
eagerly relieved each other, digging with zeal, and 
at intervals the cheery hurrah went up from many 
voices. At the last shout the leader threw up his 
hand for silence. 

A feeble cry was heard. The men were saved. 
They owed their lives to the ‘enthusiasm of that 
young man. 

There is no quality which contributes more 
surely to success in men’s, lives than a boyish, 
| hearty energy combined with common sense and 
| good judgment. A biographer of Lord Nelson 
declares him to have been always the eager boy; 
the ship he commanded was always to him the 
| best in the navy; his officers and men the best in 
| England. This gay enthusiasm not only helped 
| him to win his brilliant victories, but gave him the 
devoted love of the English nation. 





| 
| 
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Asleep Under Water. 


In an article on “Divers and their Work,” 





size which has so much unoccupied land lying in | death of Governor Marvil, and the Constitution Framley Steelcroft declares that it is not a ver) 


and close around it. 

The plans of the Improved Housing Council | 
wisely recognize these conditions, and provide not | 
only for better homes for people who cannot leave 
the city, but for cottage colonies in the suburbs | 
for those who can. In the city, two things are | 


| of the state provides that in such a contingency 


“the Speaker of the Senate at that time shall 
exercise the office of governor until a new 
governor shall be duly qualified.” 

Of course the whole controversy hinged on the 
question whether Watson continued to be senator 


uncommon thing for an expert diver, now that 
diving apparatus has been perfected to the point 
of entire reliability, to take a quiet little nap under 
| water in those soundless regions where no dis- 
| turbance, unless possibly that made by a too 
| inquisitive shark, is likely to occur. 

He tells of one man who was at the bottom of 


contemplated. One is the erection of model | after his succession to the powers and duties of | the water in a harbor cleaning a ship’s hull whe 


apartment houses for wage-earners. The condi-| governor. But the long debate in the national | 2€ became tired, and made up his mind to 
tions submitted to the competing architects call | Senate, which was characterized by great legal | 


knock 
off work and take a refreshing little snooze, where 
|.nobody would be the wiser, and there would bh: 


for a six-story structure, occupying the whole of | acuteness, revealed many different points of | nothing to prevent the time so spent from being 


a city block, or thirty-two city lots, an area of | 
two hundred by four hundred feet. The building | 


is not to cover more than seventy per cent. of the | between the executive and legislative departments | 


view from which the main question could 
approached. The whole subject of the relations 


| paid for among his hours of work when he received 
| his wages. 
Unfortunately for his plan, he forgot, when he 


area, the remainder being left for light and air. | of the state government was exhaustively treated. | drowsed off, to secure to his wrist—as must be 
All windows are to open upon the outer air, and | In the end, Mr. Dupont’s claim was denied by | done when it is not in use—one of his implements 


every apartment is to have cross ventilation. | 
The compartments are to be separated by | 
unpierced fire-walls, and each is to have its own | 
fireproof staircase, with a separate entrance from 
the street. 

The other city plan looks to the erection of a | 


a vote of thirty to thirty-one, all the Republi- 
cans present voting or pairing in his favor, and 
all others against him. The Populists, holding 
the balance of power, had been the virtual judges 
in the case. 

When the present House of Representatives 


| a couch-grass brush. As his hold upon the light 
| brush relaxed it rose to the surface and floated 
| conspicuously near the side of the vessel, where i! 
| was noticed by his comrades on board. ; 
| The officer on duty promptly opened commun! 
| eations with his submerged subordinate by tele- 
phone (a teleplfonic attachment being one of the 
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recent improvements), and the startled man, after | 
having hopelessly committed himseli by blundering | 
answers and halting explanations, was steritly | 
ordered to the surface of the water, and discharged | 
as he emerged. 

Another and a lazier diver, engaged to work 
upon a wreck, once went down with the deliberate 
intention of sleeping for an hour or more. As| 
soon as he touched bottom he lashed his air-pipe | 
and life-line to a spar, and settled himself com- 
fortably on a rock and went to sleep. But after a | 
time his attendant at the surface noticed that the 
life-line showed no movement, and gave the two 
quick, inquiring tugs which form the signal, “Are 
you all right?” 

No answer was received, and it was found | 
impossible to obtain one, or to draw the diver to 
the surface. At length, after an interval of intense 
anxiety in which the slumberer’s life was despaired 
of by his mates, a second diver was sent down— 
and his wrath when he found the supposed victim 
sweetly sleeping, and the scene that ensued when 
he awoke him, was funny and bordered on the 
tragical. 

A quarrel in diving suits at the bottom of the sea 
has not yet found place even in the ingenious pages 
of M. Jules Verne’s submarine literature. 
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BISHOP HEDDING. 


-Many stories are told of Elijah Hedding, a 
Methodist bishop who lived in the first half of the 
present century, and was well known throughout 
the country as a man of much talent and a certain 
dry wit, aside from his great usefulness as a | 
preacher and the love and respect in which he was 
universally held. 

He had a great deal of tact, and was often called | 
upon to settle disputes in the days before he was | 
made bishop. On one such occasion he had to | 
deal ‘with two brothers-in-law who had had a 
violent quarrel. 

He brought them together in the presence of 

some of their friends, and began to question them | 
calmly as to the cause of their cherishing enmity 
toward each other. In the midst of a heated 
explanation the two men rushed at each other as 
if to fight. 
_ Mr. Hedding, who was a man of herculean frame 
and strength, seized each of the disputants firmly 
by an arm, and saying, “Let us pray,” he bore the 
two men down to the floor with him. 

First he made a fervent prayer himself, and then 
he called upon the two men to pray, which, con- | 
strained by his earnestness, they did, in turn. 

“Amen!” said Mr. Hedding, with great fervor, 
as the three men rose from their knees. “And | 
now shake hands and live as brothers, and love | 
each other as long as you live.” 

Remarkable though it may appear, the memory | 
of that scene or the good minister’s influence 
remained with the two men to such a degree that 
the quarrel which was tided over at that time was 
never renewed. 
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FOILED. 


Moritz Busch, in his “Life of Prince Bismarck,” 
gives a humorous sketch of the scientist, Hum- 
boldt, and his disappointment when he was not 
allowed to have the talk all to himself. Perhaps 
the best of the anecdote is the mode of narration. 
Humboldt had been giving one of his famous 
readings at the royal palace of Prussia. 

Somebody took up the conversation, and said so 
many interesting things that everybody began to 
listen. Humboldt was beside himself. Growling, 
he filled his plate with a pile of goose-liver pie, fat 
eels, lobster tails and other indigestible substances 
—a real mountain. When he could positively eat 
no more, he could no longer keep quiet, and so he | 
made an attempt to get the conversation into his 
own hands. 

“Upon the peak of Popocatapetl —” he began. 

’ But it was of no use. The narrator would not 
be cut short in his story. 

“Upon the peak of Popocatapetl, seven thousand 
yards above —”’ he resumed, after coughing 
violently to attract attention. Again he failed to 
obtain a hearing, and the narrator calmly went on. 

“Upon the peak of Popocatapetl, seven thousand 
yards above the level of the Pacific Ocean —” he 
exclaimed, in a loud, agitated voice, shaken by 
grief and indignation. But to no purpose. The 
other man talked on steadily, and the company 
listened to him, and him only. 

Humboldt sat down in a fury, and plunged into 
meditation on the ingratitude of courtiers. 
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A QUESTION OF INTERPRETATION. 


A certain politician, not of the best reputation, 
is eulogized in this sentence by his home paper: 
“He is strong in every way.” This reminds the 
Binghamton Herald of an incident which occurred 
in that town. Several little girls were seated in a 


— drawn by a large goat. A man passed and 
Salad: 





“Well, that’s a strong goat you have there.” 

“Oh,” said one of the little girls, “we don’t mind | 
that; we’re used to him!” 

The Binghamton paper wonders whether the | 
remark of the politician’s home paper might not 
be interpr@ted in the same way in which the little | 
girl interpreted this gentleman’s remark. 
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WORKING FOR EASE. 


The proverb about easy writing being hard 
reading has its converse in a story told of Monsieur 
Thiers, the famous French statesman. When he 
was President of the French Republic, he was 
once about to issue a manifesto to the people. He | 
submitted a draft of it to a critical friend. 
pe The _matter is clearly expressed,” said the 
riend, “but I miss your usual ease and fluency of | 
Style.” | 


“Ab,” replied Thiers, “I have not worked those | 





in yet. The ease will cost me much labor, and the | 


fluency I shall have to drag in by the hair of its 
head.” 

This story could be paralleled by many others to 
the same effect. The easy, “extemporaneous” 


| liverances of Webster were often carefully elab- 


orated and held by his tenacious memory, and his 
“natural oratory” was, to a large degree, the result 
of long and close study of the English classics. 


Nothing more completely represents hard work | 


than what is called “ease” in literary or oratorical 
style. 


A POLITE RAIDER. 


A correspondent of the London Times has 
discovered, in the French national archives, an 
original memorandum in which the famous sea- 
rover, Paul Jones, told the story of one of the 
occurrences connected with his raid on the British 
coasts in 1778. Jones wrote: 

Returning -on board the Ranger, the wind being 
favorable, I sailed for the Scottish coast. My 
intention was to capture the Earl of Selkirk and 
detain him as a hostage. Accordingly the same 


day, 23d April, 1778, about noon, having with me a | 


single boat, only two officers and a small guard, | 
landed on that noblemau’s estate. 2 

On landing | met some of the inhabitants, who, 
taking me for an Englishman, told me that Lord 
Selkirk was then in London, but that my lady, his 
wife, and several lady friends were at home. This 
made me resolve to return immediately to my boat, 
and go back to the Ranger. This moderate conduct 
was not to the taste of my men, who were inclined 
to pillage, burn and devastate all they could. 
Though this would have been making war after 
the fashion of the English, I did not think it fit to 
imitate them, especially on this occasion, consid- 
ering what was due to a lady. 

It was necessary, however, to find some compro- 
mise to satisfy the ee of my crew and to 
spare Lady Selkirk. had only a moment for 
choice. What seemed to me best to reconcile 
everything was to order the two officers to go to 
the mansion with my guard, which was to remain 
outside under arms, while they alone entered. 
They were then politely to ask for the family 
plate, to stay only a few minutes, to take what 
was given them without demanding anything more, 
and return immediately afterward without pro- 
ceeding to any search. 

I was strictly obeyed. The plate was given up. 


Lady Selkirk told the officers several times over’ 


that she was very sensible of the moderation shown 
by me. She even wished to come to the beach, a 
mile from her mansion, to invite me to dine with 


| her; but the officers begged her not to take the 


trouble to do this. 


HE HEARD JENNY LIND. 


The Philadelphia Record says that a veteran 
musician who recently died in that city used to 
tell a good story of how he heard Jenny Lind. 


I was then a clerk in a large —— 4 
house on Chestnut Street. One day a well-dressed, 
quiet little woman entered-the store, and asked 
me to show her some music of a classical nature. 

We struck _ quite a conversation, in the course 
of which I asked her if she had heard the great 
Jenny Lind, who was then the talk of the town. 
She laughed and said: 

“Oh yes, Ijhave heard her. Have you?” 

I told her that I hadn’t had that pleasure, and 
that I had very little prospect of hearing her, the 
price of admission was so high. 

She laughed again, and then handed me a song 
she had — out, and asked me to Play the 
accompaniment for her while she tried it. She sang 
so beautifully that I played like one in a dream. 
When she had finished she thanked me, and with 
a rare smile said: 

“You cannot say now that you have never heard 
Jenny Lind.” 

She thanked me again, and left me quite dum- 
founded. 


HIS REGULAR WORK. 


To the boys and girls to whom Paul Revere’s 
name is inseparably connected with the story of 
the famous “Midnight Ride,” a certain advertise- 
ment which appeared for the first time in the 
Boston Gazette on the 26th of December, 1768, may 
be somewhat surprising. 


Whereas many Persons are so unfortunate as to 
lose their Fore-Teeth by Accident, and otherways, 
to their great Detriment, not only in Looks, but 
speaking, both in Public and Private:—This is to 
inform all such that they may have them re-placed 
with artificial Ones, that looks as well as the 
Natural, & answers the End of Speaking to all 
Intents, by Paul Revere, Goldsmith, near the head 
of Dr. Clarke’s Wharf, Boston. 

-, * all Persons who have had ‘false teeth fixt by 
Mr. John Baker, Surgeon Dentist, and they have 
ot loose, (as they will in Time) may have them 
astened by the above (who learnt the Method of 
fixing them from Mr. Baker). 


AN ENGLISH “BULL.” 


Sir Francis Scott, the British commander in the | 
recent expedition against Ashantee, is not believed | 


to be a countryman of Sir Boyle Roche, but in 
reviewing the troops after their return to England 
he made a remark which is almost worthy to stand 
beside some of those of the celebrated maker of 
“bulls.” 


Sir Francis, in addressing his men, said: “You 
were no doubt disappointed because this campaign 
= you no opportunity to fight; but if there had 

en any fighting, there would have been many 
absent faces here to-day!” 


RUSH-LIGHT. 


Harper’s Drawer quotes the following remark, 
heard at a state ball. An Englishman and an 
American girl were talking over some of the 
people present, when the former said: 


“That is Lord B. who has just passed. Have 
you met him?” 

“Yes,” was the answer, “and I thought him 
extremely dull.” 
_“You surprise me. He is one of the most bril- 
liant lights of our service.” 

“Really? Then it is my turn to be surprised. 
His light flickered so when he talked with me that 
I set him down as one of your tallow diplomats.” 


EVERYTHING goes in the pulpit nowadays. A 
Coney Island clergyman is going to preach a 
sermon to wheelmen next —- We hope he 
will impress upon them the spiritual beauty of 
regarding men on foot as men and brothers.— 
Boston Transcript. 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknow- | 
ledged the purest and best. (Ader. | 








New EnglandConservatory ot Music. 


Oldest, largest, most prosperous. Music, Elocution, 
Modern Languages. Students received at any time. 
Excellent home for lady pupils. Prospectus free. 

Franklin Square, - - - Boston, Mass. 





SCARF OR STICK PIN, 
Sterling Silver Bicycle. 
Send 15 Cents in Stamps. 

at. of Jewelr 


McRae & Kedler,  AVtueboro, Mass, 

There is lots of pleasure, 
satisfaction and health corked 
up in a bottle of HIRES 


Rootbeer. Make it at home. 


Made only by The Charles E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 
A 25c. package makes 5 gallons. Sold every where. 














The Enterprise Mender 


One Snap and Your Tire is Mended. 


Quick, Simple entenerIse MENDEp, Sold at all 
and Bicycle 








Effective. READY To aDwusT Stores or sent 

“ post-paid 
No more upon receipt 
delays. of price. 


+ . 





No more ADJUSTED OVER VALVE 


Agents 
walking home. Patent applied for. Want 


ed. 

No Bi le Rid fford . 

ahead aneer Gootethswsttae Price 25c. 
ENTERPRISE RUBBER COMPANY, 

Congress St., Boston, Mass. Reade St., New York City. 














Do you know what a 
Delicious Drink you 
can make with . . 


“Ideal” 


Root Beer or Lemonade 


Tablets ? 


Add one “IDEAL” Tallet to a 
glass of water and sweeten to the 
taste. No preparation necessary. 


Quick and Refreshing. 





Ask your Druggiast for them 
or send us 12 cents for a Sample 
Bottle of Ten Tablets. 





PREPARED SOLELY BY 
BILLINGS, CLAPP & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 
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CRESCENT 


(SK Y-HIGH) 


America’s Most Popular Bicycle. 





Every Crescent Bicycle made makes Bicycling 
more popular. Every owner of a Crescent 
is an enthusiastic Bicyclist. 


1896 Crescent Catalogue Free. 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Factory : Chicago, Ill. Eastern Office: 36 Warren St., N.Y. 
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Up Hills’ 


< with ease on Hartford 
At Tires. Their firm, 
(Be elastic construction 
ABE prevents loss 
of power and 
makes rough 
places smooth. 
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The Standard Single-Tubes 


On most high grade bicycles. 
Can be had on any if you in- 
sist. The pleasure and safety of 
icycling depend on proper tires. 


The Hartford Rubber Works Co. 


NEW YORK. 
cHicaco. HARTFORD, CONN. Y 
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The Blue and the Gray. 


Both men and women are apt to feel a little 
blue, when the gray hairs begin to show. It’s 
a very natural feeling. In the normal condition 
of things gray hairs belong to advanced age. 


They have no business 


whitening the head of 


man or woman, who has not begun to go 


down the slope of life. 


As a matter of fact, 


the hair turns gray regardless of age, or of 


life’s. seasons ; 


sometimes it is whitened by 


sickness, but more often from lack of care. 
When the hair fades or turns gray there’s no 


need to resort to hair dyes. 


The normal color 


of the hair is restored and retained by the use of 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 


Ayer’s Curebook, ‘a story of 
too pages, free 





cures told by the cured.” 


J. C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. 





NUBIA 


Fast 
Black 


Cotton Dress Linings— For Waist and Skirt, 


Will Not Crock. 


Positively unchangeable and of superior quality. 


satisfies the highest requirements. 


All Leading 
DRY GOODS 
Stores. 





Nothing else so fully 
Inexpensive enough for any dress. 
Look for this on 
EVERY YARD 
of the Selvage. 
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Bobolink and Meadowlark. 


When through the blithe June meadows 
I journeyed like a breeze, 
1 caught the tinkling silver 
Of wilding melodies : 
The bobolink flung round him 
His fairy-stories gay, 
The meadowlark her pensive tones 
Kept pouring, far away. 


I said, “They both are singing 

Of meadows and of June, 
And one, with grave and tender, 

nd one with lightsome tune ; 

A poem from her bosom 

Their Mother wrote for each 

Two feelings out of Summer’s heart 
Those wingéd voices teach.” 


“O bobolink, thou singest 
Of meadows joy-o’er-run, 
The starlight of the daisies 
That twinkle in the sun; 
The grassy waves of sweetness, 
And pilgrims wandering there, 
The children and the butterflies, 
With yellow wings and hair!” 


“O meadowlark, serenely, 
(For Summer hath no woe), 
Thou singest of the grasses 
hat waved so long ago, 
The daisies long-forgotten 
Long-vanished butterflies, 
The children who are straying now 
Through fields of Paradise!” 


IRENE PUTNAM. 





The Old Clerk. 


It was noon, but the desk nearest the window 
in the great city library was still vacant. The 
clerks whispered together, and the boys who 
carried books to the alcoves glanced at it un- 
easily. 

“Old Peyton,” they said, ‘thas been here for 
twenty years and never missed a day before.” 
One of the boys watered his flowers, for the 
deaf old clerk had his window full of growing 
plants. 

The chief librarian came out of his office. 
“Mr. Peyton is dead,” he said, abruptly. ‘‘Found 
dead in his bed last night. It is inf the morning’s 

The library was always quiet, but a great 
silence filled it during that day. The boys stopped 
skylarking, and the clerks made no comments to 
each other, even about the dead man. Mr. Peyton 
had been very deaf, and rarely spoke to them. 
But as they looked at the vacant stool, and 
remembered the lean, bent figure in its shabby 
clothes, and the kindly old face, it seemed as if a 
strong help had suddenly dropped out of their 
lives. 

In the office the chief discussed the dead man 
with a director. 

“Never was a life such a failure,” he said. 
“Peyton was a fine Greek scholar. He gave his 
youth and middle age to his book on Greece. His 
whole heart was in his work. He put into it 
great. research and learning. But Schliemann’s 
discoveries suddenly proved all his theories false. 
There is his book on the shelves, worthless; 
covered with dust. Nobody reads it. Then he 
lost his hearing. He could not even teach Greek. 
He was only fit for clerical work, which barely 
kept him alive. He had no wife nor child. A 
wasted life, sir! A wasted life!” 

“You will go to the funeral?’ said his friend, 
rising to go out. 

“*Moat certainly !”’ said the chief, hotly. *‘Why, 
there is no man living for whom I feel as I did 
for Peyton! I could tell you things of the lofty 
honor of that old fellow, his tenderness, his 
charity. Oh, you know a man when you live 
with him twenty years! No clergyman ever 
made Christianity real to me as he did.” 

Meanwhile the old clerk lay still and cold on 
his cot in his little chamber. It was a bare room, 
for he had been very poor. On a shelf was his 
great work, which even he had not opened for 
years. 

Was ita failure? Had his life failed with it? 
A miniature picture of his mother, a young, 
beautiful woman, hung over it. 

“Perhaps she knows why God let my work 
go for nothing,’ Peyton used to think, as he 
looked at her. ‘“‘I don’t understand.” 

His Irish landlady was in the room all day. 
She told every one who came how the old clerk 
had cared for her and her children for years. 
How he had kept Mike at work, and stopped 
Ben from the drink. 

The neighbors came, hard-working, intelligent 
folk, and each had a story to tell of advice or 
help which he had given them in some strait of 
their lives. 

From the policeman on his round to the crippled 
newsboy at the corner, he had been a friend and 
wise father to them all. 

Later in the day the clerks came, and the boys 
from the library. They brought bunches of 
flowers and with tears laid them on his breast, 
thinking of kind words and deeds which were 
as natural to the poor clerk as his breath. 

They did not notice the great work of his life 
on the shelf overhead, the work that had failed. 
They only knew that one of God’s helpers 
had gone out of the world, and mourned for 
him. 

His mother’s face smiled down, as it had 
always done, well content upon her son. And 
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upon the dead man’s face there was now a 
strange, listening look, as of one who was called 
home and heard his welcome. 


ms 
> 





Too Dramatic. 


Courts of law are now, as they always have been, 
occasionally the scene of thrilling dramas of real 
life, played out to the end before eagerly interested 
spectators, who become ardent partisans of plain- 
tiff or defendant as the ease progresses. Lawyers 
realize the dramatic value of the trials in which 
they take part, and still continue to appeal to the 
sympathies as well as to the reason of judge, jury 
and lookers-on. 


Nevertheless, logic and skilful questioning now | 


play a far more important part than oratory in 
court, and the grandiloquent speeches of many of 
the famous lawyers of an earlier day, should they 
be re-delivered in our own, would arouse only 
laughter; nor would some of the dramatic effects 
they did not disdain to spring upon a startled 
audience, be to-day regarded as relevant or fair. 
Thomas Bartlett, of Vermont, was at one time a 


noted lawyer of singular and impressive appear- | 


ance—six feet three or four inches in height, with 
a palsied arm and a slow, halting walk—and was 
renowned alike for his flights of elaborately 
rhetorical oratory, and for his ability to destroy 
the effect of the same kind of thing in the mouth 
of an opponent by clever mockery or a sudden 
thrust of wit. In the Green Bag is related an 
example of the effect he could produce in a case 
which offered an opportunity for pathos. 


A poor widow was being sued for debt by a rich 
and notably close-fisted man, and Bartlett was 
assisting the defence. The case looked rather 
like persecution, and he determined to win the 
sympathies of the court for the woman. This is 
how he concluded his speech: 

“I am here at the solicitation of my young 
brother, serving without scrip and without price; 
I told him I would make no charge. I reconsider. 
I will charge, and he must now promise to repay 
me. When my shattered form shall be lying in 
the grave, and my wife shall be set upon by legal 
robbers, and he is standing by with warm heart 
and Jarge experience, let him come to her defence, 
as I have struggled defend his client here 
to-day. Dale, will you do it?” 

As he spoke he turned suddenly to his youn 
colleague, and the young man rose to his feet anc 
stretched out his hand. 

“I will,” he answered; and the two clasped 
hands amid a breathless silence in the court-room, 
followed by a deep murmur of emotion. 

The widow, let us hope rightfully, won her case ; 
but such an expedient as that of her defender’s. 
though excellent as a proce of acting, was absur¢ 
and improper as part of a legal address. 

The high-flown, artificial quality of his successes 
brought about, in the end, his mortifying downfall 
at least in Congress, which was the special goal o. 
his ambition. A Fourth of July oration, which he 
had attempted to deliver one year at St. Johns- 
per, had been interrupted, and finally suppressed, 
by the hoots and tin horns of a crowd ot riotous 
Dartmouth students. 

Instead of keeping a dignified silence under this 
unpardonable treatment—in which case he would 
have had the sympathy of the public—he wrote an 
ill-judged letter o 1 
in turn a cruelly clever reply from the culprits, in 
which all Bartlett’s peculiarities were exposed, 
burlesqued, and made laughably ridiculous. 

A copy of this production was laid on the desk 
of every member of Congress on the occasion of 
the new member’s first appearance ; and of course 
the House was prepares to receive him in anything 
but a serious spirit. Rising to indorse a ys 
tion which had just been ew attacked, he 
began to declaim impressively: 

“Sir, were it not for the rules of the House, I 
would pour upon the opponents of this measure 
the phials of my wrath —” 

He got no farther. Mr. Polk, of Tennessee, was 
upon his feet in a moment moving, with every 
appearance of eager interest, “that the rules be 
suspended, and the gentleman allowed to pour!” 

Such a disconcert ng burst of laughter followed 
that all possibility of ‘pouring’ was over in an 
instant, and the unfortunate orator could only 
subside wrathfully into silence and his seat. 


* 
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A Pet Ant-Eater. 


Mr. R. Trimen, in a recent magazine article, 
gives an interesting account of an odd pet of his 
—an anteater, or aardvark, one of the queerest 
and least beautiful of animals, but one which proved 
to have some excellent qualifications as a domestic 
friend. Mr. Trimen does not himself draw a flat- 
tering portrait of his favorite’s personal appear- 
ance, when released from his travelling-cage upon 
his arrival. 


“As he tottered about in an aimless, sidewise 
fashion, I thought that I -never in nature 
beheld so grotesque a shape and gait. And then 
his face.—his almost indescribable face,—where 
the combined expressions of professorial gravity 
and toothless mgd were in startling contrast 
with a small but bright, youthful and distinctly 
mirthful eye. What an original and charmin 
incongruity was there, and how it reminded one o: 
Pantaloon played by too young an actor!” 


The new acquisition was dubbed “Fusbos” on 
the spot, and was taken to an adjacent field for a 
little exercise after his journey. 


“Fusbos essayed divers ungainly ambles, but 
was much hampered by his stiffness, and so took 
to the congenial exercise of burrowing. The soil 
was soft after recent rains, and before you could 
turn round he was half-buried. Nothing short of 
the whole strength of the company prevented the 
total disappearance of our new treasure, and his 
possibly astounding the dean and chapter of the 
adjacent cathedral by coming up’ through the 
floor. nd so we reluctantly decided that he 
could not be left at liberty. 

“Great were his gruntings, kickings and seatter- 
ings of earth before he could be safely bestowed 
in the fine large cage provided for him; but onee 
there, he seemed to accept the situation, and pro- 
ceeded to potter all round it, gravely examining 
every part. In his new quarters sundry eatables 
were offered him, but after deliberate applications 
of his colossal nose, nothing was accepted except 
some finely chopped raw meat.” 


The white ants, which had been his natural food 
when wild, were not obtainable, and other insects 
he scorned. His regular food was chopped meat 
and hard-boiled eggs mixed with milk. He was 
fed by the cook, a jolly and kind-hearted Irish- 
woman, whom he soon learned to consider as his 
best friend, shambling awkwardly after her to the 
kitchen for his breakfast as soon as she opened 
his cage in the morning. 


“As their intimacy improved, Biddy would often 
take up his dish and pretend to make off with it, 





remonstrance, which drew forth | 


whereupon Fusbos would give chase with extraor- 
dinary rearings, gruntings and loud clatter of 
claws, unmistakably entering into the spirit of the 
joke, prodding at her with his snout, or trying to 
seize her with his paws. On these occasions he 
was irresistibly ludicrous, and more like a jovial 
spectre than anything earthly.” = 
Fusbos was a most amiable and sociable beast, 
always displaying, when introduced to other 
animals, “a whimsical friendliness’ which they 
| usually failed entirely to reciprocate. The house- 
cat bristled at his approach and bolted into hiding; 
dogs barked, growled, or fled before him; the pet 
tortoise drew into his shell. It was only the 
human beings of the household, and a saucy and 
daring little meerkat (a kind of mongoose), who 
had the penetration to appreciate his good quali- 
ties despite his unbeautiful exterior. 
| Poor Fusbos did not long survive his captivity. 
! Lack of his natural food and exercise, and the 
| chill of a long damp season after the arid heat of 
| the Karroo region, brought him to an untimely 
|end. He passed into a rapid decline, and was one 
| morning found lying dead in the kitehen by his 
| friend, Biddy. 


| —_——-_ -2 @e 
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Auld Lang Syne. 


It singeth low in every heart, 
e hear it each and all,— 
A song of those who answer not, 
owever we may call. 
They throng the silence of the breast; 
e see them as of yore,— 
The kind, the true, the brave, the sweet, 
Who walk with us no more. 


’Tis hard to take the burden up, 
en these have laid it down: 
They brightened all the joy of life, 
hey softened every frown. 
But oh! ’tis good to think of them 
When we are troubled sore ; 
Thanks be to God that such have been, 
Although they are no more! 


More homelike seems the vast unknown, 
Since they have entered there; 
To follow them were not so hard, 
Wherever they may fare. 
They cannot be where God is not, 
On any sea or shore ; 
Whate’er betides, Thy love abides, 
Our God for evermore! 
John W. Chadwick. 
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Grant and the Stableman. 


While General Grant was a student at West 
Point his parents moved to Bethel, Ohio, and 
when the young man was on a visit to them, in 
| uniform, of course, the boys of the town made 
game of him. Long years afterward, in writing 
his autobiography, he remembered this unpleasant 
| experience. “Opposite our house,” he wrote, 
“stood the old stage tavern, where man and-beast 











found accommodation. The stableman was rather 
| dissipated, but a man of some humor. On my | 
| return I found him parading the streets and | 
| attending in the stable barefooted, but in a pair of | 
| sky-blue nankeen pantaloons—just the color of my 
| uniform trousers—with a stripe of white cotton 
| sheeting sewed down the outside seams in imita- 
tion of mine. The joke was a huge one, in the 
minds of many people, and was much enjoyed by 
them; but I did not appreciate it so highly.” 

To this occurrence there was an amusing sequel, 
not related by General Grant, but gathered by 
Mr. Hamlin Garland on a recent visit to Bethel, 
and told by him in the Washington Post. 


The name of the jocose stableman was Harrison 
Scott, and during the war, after Grant had 
captured Donelson and Vicksburg, and was recog- 
nized as a mighty commander of men, he was 
riding along the lines one night hearing abstract- 
edly the roll-call. 

Suddenly the name “Harrison Scott” was called, 
and a voice answered, ‘‘Here.” 

Grant pulled up his horse. The captain saluted. 
The general faced the company. is voice was 
heard by every man. 

“Harrison Scott, step forward.” 

The man came forward briskly, but nervously. 

The —_—, low voice seemed menacing, as he 
| S. — Scott, of Bethel, Ohio?” 

wi 
‘ “Report to me at headquarters to-morrow morn- 
ng.” 

arrison was too scared to reply or salute, and 
the general rode away. 

“You’re in for it, my boy,” was the unfeeling 
comment of Harrison’s comrades, and it certainly 
looked like it. “It’s a case of court martial and a 
ball and chain. That little joke of yours which 
you’ve jae about has got another end to it.” 

The hostler had strong thoughts of deserting, 
but concluded to face the music. 

The next morning he walked nervously into the 
general’s tent. Grant looked up. 

“Sit down, Harrison. When did you leave 
Bethel? How are all the folks?” and he inquired 
minutely about all the people of Bethel and 
Georgetown, and together they laughed over the 
joke about the cadet uniform. 

At the close the general said: 

“I’m glad to see you, Harrison. When you 
write, remember me to the folks at Bethel.” 


* 
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A Wiser Keeper. 


The man who has charge of a “grizzly” may 
bear much and forbear more ; but the one thing he 
must not do is to discount the slightest on the 
brute’s ingrained ugliness. “Paddy” Moran, who 
has the care of two grizzly bears at the Central 
Park Menagerie, is “a sadder and a wiser man” 
because he trusted them a little. The New York 
Tribune tells the story: 


Paddy went up to the pit to clean it out. Todo 
this in safety he drives the bears up on the rocks. 
The two polar bears that live in half of the pit had 
behaved well, and Paddy, with his scraper, an 
iron hook attached to a long wooden handle, and 
a shovel, had placed their house in order. 

He then opened the small gate of the grizzlies’ 
cage, and putting his shovel down near the water- 
tank, proceeded to drive the bears up on the rocks 
with the ns gt 

One obeyed, but the other resented the intrusion 
and snarled eneeey while the keeper drove him 
into the cave. oran, who has.been a keeper for 
many years, saw that in his unarmed state dis- 
cretion was the better part of valor, and began to 
step backward toward the gate. keeping an eye on 
the snarling brute in the cave and calling to Phil 
Holmes, who was attending to the bison, to come 
to his assistance with a pitchfork. 

Just at this moment Paddy, in retreating, trod 


on the shovel, and losing his balance, fell into the 
tank. There is four feet of water in these tanks, 
and when Paddy scrambled to his feet there was 








be 8 wees one foot and six inches of him in sight. 
e bear now thought he had things all his own 
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way, and evidently intended to knock the keeper 
out in round number two, but Paddy still had the 
scraper and kept the brute at bay. 

The bear that had clambered up the rocks had 
in the meantime made up her mind to take a paw 
in the dispatching of Paddy, and came scrambling 
down the stones. 

Luckily Phil Holmes ‘had not lost a moment in 
answering his comrade’s call, and was in the pit 
in a minute. The pitehfork is one of the most 

rsuasive weapons one can use on any wild 

ast, and one or two gentle prods from Phil's 
sent the bears scurrying up the rocks, growling 
but cowed. 

Paddy scrambled out of the tank in a hurried 
and ungainly way. 
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The Judge’s Toothache. 


Nitrous oxide gas causes loss of sensibility, and 
is largely used by dentists as an anesthetic during 
the extraction of teeth. Sometimes its respiration 
is attended with uncontrollable laughter,—hence 
the name of laughing gas,—or with an irresistible 
tendency to muscular exertion, as in the case of 
the judge of whom the Paducah Standard tells 
the following story: 


Judge W. D. Greer, a prominent lawyer of 
Padueah, during a visit to St. Louis had a severe 
attack of toothache. He sought a dentist’s office, 
and was met by a young man scrupulously neat, 
who bowed suavely, and the judge began: 

“TI believe you profess to be able to extract teeth 
without pain?” 

“Yes, sir,’ was the reply, “and if I don’t do it 
I'll refund your orgs ae 

The judge seated himself in the operating-chaiy, 
and the last thing he remembers was the dentist 
inserting a small tube in his mouth. He got a 
dose of gas and became unconscious. 

When he came to, the young man was under 
a table, his erstwhile spotless shirt and collar 
covered with blood, and his clothes torn aimost 
beyond recognition. He was desperately waving 
the judge off, saying all the while: 

“Get out of here! Get out of here!” 

He seemed very anxious to have the judge get 
out, but he couldn’t be induced to leave his retreat 
under the table. 

“Why, young man, what’s the matter?” asked 
the judge, who didn’t understand the situation. 
“If Pve done ongwene, I’m willing to pay for it.” 

The young man obtruded his head, glanced 
reproachfully at the demolished furniture and his 
own sorry plight, wavered for a moment, and then 
exclaimed resolutely : 

“Pay! You get out of here!” 

It seemed that the judge. while under the 
influence of the gas, had become pugilistic and 
had cleaned out the establishment, and the young 
man under the table didn’t get the tooth, either. 


* 
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Emerson and the Guide. 


Years ago, when the “Philosophers,” as the 
guides called them, camped in the Adirondacks, 
one member of the party occasioned a good deal 
of criticism. He devoted himself to reading and 
“worthless writin’,” thus in the opinion of the 
guides, wasting time which might have been better 
spent in hunting and fishing. He was Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, not then a handsome man, and a writer 
in the Troy Times tells of the impression the poet- 
philosopher made on one guide: . 

There was one guide who recognized in Emerson 
something of his real worth, and upon whom the 
poet made a great impression. 

“Steve,” as he was familiarly called, was an 
oa man, and the poet’s physicai defects, 
then undoubtedly more prominent than in later 

ears, did not escape his eye, as may be seen from 
he answer he gave to the question of the writer of 


this paragraph: 

“What kind of a fellow was Emerson?” 

“Wal, sir,’ said the old guide, “he was a gentle- 
man every inch—as nice a fellow as you ever see; 

leasant and kind—and a scholar, too, allus 
he: rin’, studyin’ and writin’; but, sir, he was, | 
believe, the all-firedest homeliest critter for his age 
that ever came into these woods.” 
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Dutch Politeness. 


A visitor to the Netherlands, as soon as he 
walks out, is attracted by the street salutations, 
which reveal the formal politeness of the Dutch. 


Everybody bows, nobody nods, and mere touch- 
ing of the hat is unknown. The gentleman bows 
first; but although he may have bowc« for ten 
— he is denied the privilege of addressing the 
ady. A bow is given to every acquaintance. 

A Dutchman gives an order to a workman, and 
takes off his hat with a bow that would not bring 
diseredit to a duke. If he meets his neighbor's 
kitchen-girl, he salutes her as he does her mistress ; 
and the men-servants give their recognition on 
meeting ladies. 

Every one bows on posing a house where 
acquaintances reside; and it is amusing to see 
men go by and take off their hats at the windows, 
it being quite immaterial whether any of the 
family are visible. Ladies make a polite bend of 
the whole body as they pass houses where they visit. 

Tradesmen salute all their customers. A lady 
is bowed to by all her father’s, brother’s or 
husband’s friends; and if a Dutch boy’s father or 
brother has ever meta lady, that boy must recog- 
nize her. Every man takes off his hat to every 
other man that he knows, the dustman and the 
pl bowing as politely as two lords.—Goldex 

ule. 
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Combining Colors. 


It is not given to all to detect as many shades 01 
colors as that Swiss ribbon-manufacturer who }- 
said to be able to discern twenty-seven hundre« 
different shades; therefore the following sugges- 
tions which he makes may be useful: 


Black combines well with almost all colors. 
except those which are so lacking in br@ghtness as 
to be too nearly like it. Black and pale pink, blu«. 
yellow, green, red, lavender and even rather dark 
shades of blue, clear brown and green are excelle'' 
combinations. ; 

Brown combines well with yellow, gold an! 
bronze if it is the shade of brown which has 
brightness. It is effective also with black an 
with certain tones of eons A chocolate-and-mil 
brown combines well with old rose and the du!) 
shades of pink. 

Very dark green is effective when brightened b) 
linings of narrow trimming of pale blue. - 
medium shade of green unites well with old pink 
ore greens look well with bronze and copp«! 
color. 

Dark blue may be brightened by lines of brig!i! 
rich red. by lines of old rose or of clear yellow. 
Blue of the “electric” and “cadet” varieties is bes 
combined with black or with figured silks in whic! 
the same shade predominates. 
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CHILDRENS PAGE 


The Shanty -Boy. 


“Hi there! Wolf.” 

Wolf was a yellow-and-white dog, with friendly 
eyes and an honest face. Wolf and his little 
master were alike in those last two respects. 
Jim’s eyes were friendly and Jim’s face was 
honest. You wouldn’t have 
expected it, either, in a tat- 
terdemalion like Jim Phelps. 
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much like Palmer Cox’s as skilful fingers could 
make them. 

Whew! Jim’s eyes fairly danced when he 
peeped out from the shrubbery upon the elegant 
ladies, the lights, the silken banners, the guests 
on the balconies, and the brownie-fairy band on 
the greensward. 

Jim crept into a splendid tree,—that is, I mean 
the tree made a splendid hiding-place,—and 
watched the whole play. He could scarcely 
keep from screaming with laughter when the 


the elegant brownie dude, tripped and fell into 
the fountain. A sorry spectacle the brownie 
dude was, I assure you. 

And then how did it happen? 





There was a 


band had a game of hide-and-seek, and the dude, | 


“Jim, sir,” was the quiet, but ready answer. 
“The shanty-boy, papa!’’ exclaimed a chorus 
of voices. But thanks to that insecure lock, and 
thanks to Wolf’s batterings, Jim was never again 
a “shanty-boy” after that night. 
ADELAIDE RISTORI PENDER. 


ee <= —— 

MABEL was constantly catechising her mother 
as to her own babyhood. Her mother answered 
all her questions patiently, describing her baby- 
| hood in such glowing terms that Mabel one day 





and forth, exclaimed: “Oh, I wish I could have 
been there to have held myself a little while!” 





Even abused little fellows of 
his stamp have some redeem- 
ing traits. 

“Hi there! Wolf.” 

Wolf gave a peculiar an- 
swer. No other dog bow- 
wowed in a style quite like 
Wolf’s. It resembled the 
hop of a robin at first, then 
it took a leap upward, just 
as a bird flies onto a post, 
and then it tumbled flat, as 
the robin might if shot by a 
thoughtless boy. 

Perhaps this may help you 
to see Wolf’s answer: 


ow 


| 


ow 
bow-bow 

Wolf knew what Jim’s 
“Hi there!” meant. Such 
a splendid race round and 
round the tiny shanty which 
the boy and the dog called 
home. <A race in which 
Jim’s cheeks got oh, so hot! 
and his breath came oh, so 
short! and Wolf, deary me, 


Round and round. Round 
and round as fast as two i 
bare legs could keep ahead 
of four furry legs. 

At, last tired out, they both 
sank under the chestnut-tree. 
Jim stretched himself flat, 
clasped his arms beneath his 
head and looked up among 
the branches. Wolf put his 
honest face beside the other 
honest face and listened. 
And this is what he heard : 

“I believe I’ll go. Dad 
won't be back this night. 
Pay-day’s to-night, and dad 
never comes early then, you 
know, Wolf.” 

Wolf nodded. He knew. 
Dogs do, of course. 

“And it’s going to be an 
awful nice time, Wolf, and 
all them boys ’n’ girls are 
going to be in it, Wolf, sure’s 
I’m lying here. I guess I 
can smuggle in, Wolf. Only 
the worst of it is, old fellow, 
you can’t go.” 

“Yow! yow!” replied poor 


if ever a dog wanted to say, J | 
“What fun!” ‘*What fun!’’ | 
that dog was Wolf after the by } | 
race. 1 

I 
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Wolf. 
“No, sorry for you, but it 
can’t be helped. You'll have 


to stay locked up.” 

“Yow! yow!” The sounds 
were a real wail, and a look 
of human sorrow appeared 
on the creature’s face. 

“By and by, when the stars 
come out, Wolf, I’ll have to 
«0; but I won’t be gone long, 
! promise you, old fellow.” 

Jim got his frugal supper 
all alone that night. Mr. 
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-NUTS TO CRACK 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
‘. 
RECONSTRUCTIONS. 
Take a kitchen utensil, an article, and a prepo- 


hugged herself enthusiastically, and rocking back | sition, and rebuild a magnificent temple. 


ake an Eastern mythological being, and the 
prevailing fashion, and renew a row of columns. 
Take a domestic animal, a letter of the alphabet, 
and some toilet accessories, 
and repair some underground 
grottos. 

Take a state of equality, 
and two adverbs, and ebuild 
a temple to Minerva. 

Take a bow, a blow, and a 
word signifying “to utter mad- 
ness,” and erect part of an 
entablature. 

Take the cry of a sheep, and 
silicic acid, and rebuild a hall 
for assemblies. 

fake an old coin, worth 
fifty shekels,and a wordmean- 
ing the preparation of flax, 
and replace a slender turret. 

Take a large joint, a seed- 
vessel, and a city in Italy, 

and repair a cireus. 


2. 
PI WITHOUT PLUMS. 
One letter is taken from 
each word; the rest are in 
order. 


“Is ike he bithday o he word, 

Hen eath as bon | boom; 

He ight i mad o any yes, 

Te ari al perume; 

Here’s rimson uds, an hite au 
lue, 

He ery rainow sawers 

Ave tuned o bossoms here the 


ell, 
An own he arth wit lowers.” 
Homas Hod. 


3. 
ENIGMA. 


We were enjoying a drive 
in the country. We listened 
with a 1, 2,3, 4,5, 6 of pleasure 
to the 1, 3, 4, 5, 6 of a tiny 
3, 4, 5, 6, that ran down the 
2,4,5,6. As4,5,6 luck would 
have it we broke a 1, 2, 4, 5, 
6 and could not proceed 1, 4, 
5,6 it was mended. 


4. 
CHARADE, 


My first is a way bean por- 
ridge to serve, 

Some like it thus, I often 
observe. 


My second’s a letter; that’s 
all I shall say 

For fear I the riddle too soon 
should betray. 


My third is the dear little 
ones of the earth 

Who bring to us laughter and 
pleasure and mirth. 


5. 
RIDDLE, 


I can always be found near a 
wonderful chest 

That is priceless to persons 
by whom ‘tis possessed ; 

I am often called wicked and 
wise folk declare 

I am sometimes the cause of 
the pose man’s despair. 

You will throw me away, yet 
_ cannot but say 

Without me you would not be 
living to-day. 


6. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


In the 
rural, 
One —— the hum of labor, 
As busy farmers —— their 
sheep, 
And neighbor vies 
\ neighbor. 


spring, in districts 


with 


In the fall, when hunting —, 
And other games begun, 

One’s not content to listen, 
But likes a in the fun. 








Answers to Puzzles in 
Last Number. 





Lamb, 2. Benja- 
min Disrae 3. Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen. 4 Ira D. 
Sankey. 5. Patrick Henry. 
6. Oliver Cromwell. 7. Clara 
Barton. 8. Richard Steele. 9. 
Robert Browning. 10. Ed- 


1. 1. one 
i. 











Phelps was a ne’er-do-well, 
who spent most of his days 
in the county jail. 

Wolf ate his meagre supply, and after that 
Jim had to do something that always made him 
feel real sorry. He locked Wolf into the shanty 
«nd then trudged away alone under the solemn 
stars. Poor Wolf! How he beat the door and 
howled in his misery. His bow-wow no longer 
hopped. It dragged itself along to the edge of 
a fearful chasm, and then dropped over: 

Poor Wolf! 

You see up at the wealthy 7 
banker's on the hill there | 
was to be a brownie-fairy | 


——ow 


party, under the trees. 
Chinese lanterns made the 
night like day. The banker had a houseful of 
= all his own, six boys and two girls. 
ee little friends helped swell the band 


lhirty brownies and fairies, the former as 


ow 


sudden blaze of light, and one of the dearest 
of the fairies was surrounded by an eager flame. 
Ladies screamed, the brownies scattered, the 
darling little fairy wailed and struggled. Jim 
scrambled down and was on the spot before any 
one else. Any one else? No; Wolf wasn’t 
anything but a dog, still he proved equal to any 
one this time. 

There shot by Jim a yellow and white form 
that seized the blazing banner in his teeth and 
dragged it far out of harm’s way. 

And while tender hands were binding little 
Edith’s wounds, Jim was hugging Wolf to his 
heart, and admiring friends were petting the 
brave dog. 

“Who are you?” asked the banker. 

And the boy answered from the dog’s neck: 
‘*‘Wolf’s master.” - 

“Yes, but what is your name, boy?” 





The “Three Times” Table. 


Three times one is the baby, 
Three times two is me. 

I ought to come last—it’s politer, 
But it wouldn’t do, you see. 


Three times three is Esther, 
Three times four is Jack, 

Three times five’s gone vis’ting 
(That's Nan) and hasn’t got back. 


Three times six—why, truly, 
I've only just got so far. 

But it’s such a lot, as likely’s not 
Three times six is grandpa! 


2 
> 





MoTHER: “How does your watch keep time, 
Tommy?” Tommy: “It beats our old clock all 
hollow by twenty minutes every twenty-four 
hours. Isn’t that good ?”’ 








ward Everett Hale. 11. Wil- 
liam Tecumseh Sherman. 12. 
Matthew Arnold. 13. Thomas 
A. Edison. 14. Samuel John- 
15. Emmanuel Sweden- 
borg. 16. Thomas Carlyle. 17. Thomas Hood. 18. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 19. Richard Cromwell. 
20. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 21. Immanuel Kant. 
22. Charles Lamb. 23. Abraham Lincoln. 24. Louisa 
May Alcott. 25. Benjamin Harrison. 26. Chris- 
topher Columbus. 27. Thomas Paine. 28. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 29. Walt Whitman. 30. Daniel 
Webster. 31. George Fox. 32. Michael Angelo. 
33. Thomas Chatterton. 34. Benedict Arnold. 35. 
Charles Martel. 

2. GaMin, glOom, fiOat, hoNor, stOle, ofFer, 
arSon, atTar, eyRie, shApe, poWer, roBin, fiket, 
ginth, sy Rup, grief, sl!Eep, esSay—Moon of Straw- 

rries. 

3. 


son. 


Jove, Uncertain, Nothing, Erring—June. 
4. Esquimaux. 
5. JeeR, UntO, NutS, EasE—June Rose. 
6. Spink, pink, ink. 
7. “A feather in the cap 
Is oft a great mishap; 
An equipage too grand 
Comes often to a stand 
Within a narrow place. 
The small, whate’er the case, 
With ease slip through a strait 
Where larger folks must wait.” 
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Tue NevuTRALIrY LAaws.—The Supreme 
Court of the United States has given a decision 
in what is known as the Horsa case, which has 
an important bearing on the enforcement of the 
neutrality laws. ‘The captain and mates of the 
Horsa, a Danish vessel which sailed trom 
Philadelphia last November, were convicted of 
violating those laws by transporting a company 
of filibusters to Cuba. It was not denied that 
the steamer took on board, outside the three-mile 
limit, men, arms and ammunition, and landed 
them in Cuba; but it was contended that the 
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party did not constitute a “military expedition” 
within the meaning of our laws. The district 
judge who tried the case at Philadelphia instructed | 
the jury that “‘any combination of men organized | 
te go te Cuba to make war upon its government, 
provided with arms and ammunition, constitutes 
a military expedition.”” The Supreme Court, 
Judge Harlan dissenting, sustained the district 
court, so far as concerned the guilt of the captain 
in furnishing transportation; but as to the two 
mates, reversed the judgment and ordered a new 
trial, on the ground that it was not proved that 


they knew the purpose of the voyage. | 


<< | 


RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION.—By a vote | 


of one hundred and ninety-five to twenty-six, the 
House of Representatives passed the McCall Bill 
for the restriction of immigration. The bill, as | 
amended, excludes all male persons between 
sixteen and sixty years of age who cannot read 
and write in some language, excepting parents of 
persons now living in this country or hereafter 
admitted. One section of the bill, which is aimed 
at Canadians who seek employment in American 
border towns and cities, makes it unlawful for 
any alien who retains his home in a foreign 
country to enter the United States to engage in 
any mechanical trade or manual labor. In its | 
general provisions, the bill resembles that intro- | 
duced by Mr. 
narrower in its scope. 


Race DISCRIMINATIONS. — An important | 
decision has been given by the Supreme Court of | 
the United States to the effect that the Louisiana 
law which requires separate cars for white and 
colored passengers on the railroads of that state 
is not a violation the Federal Constitution. A 
dissenting opinion was read by Justice Harlan, 
who took the ground that no power in the land 


has the right to regulate the enjoyment of civil |’ 


rights on the basis of race, and that it would be 
just as reasonable and proper for states to pass 
laws requiring separate cars for Catholics and 
Protestants as for white and colored passengers. 





A CLEAR CouRSE.—Congress has taken so 
serious a view of the annoyance experienced at | 
the international yacht-race last year by the} 
crowding of the course by tugs and excursion 
boats that it has enacted a law intended to remedy 
the evil. The law authorizes the Secretary of 
the Treasury at his discretion, on the occasion 
ef amateur or professional regattas in navigable 
waters, to detail revenue cutters to enforce sueh 
regulations as may be adopted to secure the 
safety of passengers on steamers and yachts, 
whether present as observers or participants. 

AN INSURRECTION IN CRETE.—The island 
of Crete, or Candia, is again the scene of an 
insurrection against the Turkish government, 
which appears to be gaining headway. There 
have been several encounters between the Chris- 
tian inhabitants and the Turkish troops, in most 
of which the insurgents are reported to have 
been successful. Thirty years ago, a formidable 
revolt broke out in Crete, which was subdued 
with diffieulty. One result of that revolt was the 
grant of a constitution and a legislative assembly. 
Of late years, this constitution has been practically 
nullified by the Turkish government and there 
have been frequent revolts. ‘The recent displace- 
ment of the Christian governor by a Mohammedan 
intensified the disaffection. The Christian popu- 
lation of the island outnumbers the Turkish 
about five to one, and raee feeling is very strong. 

Tue SueéaR Bounty CaAses.—Under the 
Tariff Act of 1890, familiarly known as the 
MeKinley Act, a bounty was provided for 
domestic growers of sugar. The bounty pro- 
visions were repealed by the aet establishing the 
present tariff. The Treasury declined to pay the 
claims presented for bounty after the passage of 
the repeal act, although they were for sugar 
grown prior to that date. Thereupon Congress, 
in the Sundry Civil Act of March, 1895, appro- 
priated over five million dollars to pay the bounties. 
The Comptroller of the Treasury refused to 
pay the claims, on the ground that the act of 
Congress was unconstitutional. The matter 
came before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, on test cases from Louisiana, and that 
court has decided that the elaims must be paid. 
The decision of the court expressly excludes the 
question of the constitutionality of the bounty 
clauses of the McKinley Act, but affirms the 
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and therefore prevent much colic. The 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 
collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them, 
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ventions. Chapter 8. Great Lawyers. Chapter 9. Success- 
| ful Preachers. Chapter 10. Travelling for Pay. Chapter 
11. Opportunities in Literature. Chapter 12. Professors 
and Teachers. Chapter 13. Rich Physicians. Chapter 





| bicycle. 
}small and light enough to be carried in the 
| pocket when not in use. 
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How to Get Rich Honestly. 


By Russell H. Conwell. 


This book is inspiring and suggestive, and would be of inestimable value to 
those stepping out into the world to fight the battles of life. Substantially bound 
|in cloth, nearly 500 pages, 108 illustrations, fine paper, clear type. Its eighteen 
| chapters are upon the following subjects : 


Chapterr. When to Get Rich. Chapter 2. How Shall 
| We Find Riches? Chapter 3. General Rules for Success. 
Chapter 4. Manufacturers. Chapter 5. Wealth in Merchan- 
dise. Chapter6. Rich Farmers. Chapter7. Wealth in In- 


14. Fortunes in Railroads and Hotels. Chapter 15. 
Profitableness of Music. Chapter 16. Orators and their 
Opportunities. Chapter 17. Future Statesmen. Chapter 
18. Profitable Work for Women. 


Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE says: ‘‘It would be well for 
some man to make it his life-work to put such a volume 
into every home and induce the young to read it.”’ 
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The “Can’t-Slip” Ladies’ Belt. 


The invention is a very simple one. A concealed catch on the inside of the Belt 
slips over a button sewn on the skirt, and prevents the moving of the Belt out of 
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of knowing that the Belt is 
always setting im a proper 
manner, without the aid of 
pins to mar its surface. 
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ered buckles, and supplied 
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State size wanted. 
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NATURE“ SCIENCE 





DISEASE DETECTED By X-RAYS.—In the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology Professor | 
Norton has been able, with the aid of X-rays, to | 
make a diagnosis in cases of tuberculosis of the 
lungs, pneumonia, enlarged heart and enlarged 
spleen. The lungs, when sound, are very trans- 
parent to the rays, but become more or less 
opaque when diseased. The heart is slightly 
more opaque than the lungs, and its outline can 
be easily seen. The same is true of the spleen, 
which is more transparent than its surroundings, 
and of the liver, which is more opaque. The | 
skull transmits the rays and reveals, by variations 
in opacity, the location of its thicker and thinner 
parts, but of the texture of the brain nothing can 
be made out. An indication of the ease with 
which opaque foreign substances lodged in the 
body can be detected is given by the statement 
that buckles on the clothes are easily seen 
through any part of the body except the lower | 
portion of the abdomen. Young persons are 
more transparent to the rays than their elders, 
but the different parts of their bodies show less 
contrast, even the bones being transparent in a | 
boy ten years old. 





GLAss BEARINGS.— It is reported that recent 
experiments have proved that glass bearings can 
be successfully used for shafts of light machinery 
driven at high speed. The glass, it is said, keeps 
cool and requires but little oil. The bearing is 
formed by pouring melted glass around the shaft, 
which has first been accurately placed in the 
centre of its box. A few turns of the shaft, as 
the glass is cooling, prevent adhesion. 


NIAGARA’S 27,000-MILE MESSAGE. —On 
May 16th an electric current, generated by 
Niagara Falls and transmitted through a wire to 
the electrical exhibition building in New York, 
was employed to start a message on a circuit of 
27,000 miles. The message consisted of these 
words: ‘*God creates, nature treasures, science 
utilizes electric power for the grandeur of nations 
and the peace of the world.” From New York 
the message went to Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Vancouver, Montreal and Canso. Having thus 
made the circuit of a large part of the United 
States, the words were taken up by the Atlantic 
cable and transmitted to London, from which 
point they flashed on through Lisbon, Gibraltar, 
Malta, Suez, Bombay and Singapore to Tokyo. 
From Japan they were returned to London, and 
fifty minutes after they had left New York 
Thomas A. Edison received them back again 
from the wire in the exhibition building. The | 
larger part of this time had been expended in | 
retransmitting the message at several points along | 
the route, where a change was necessary from | 
land to cable lines and vice versa. 





AccuRACY.—At the University of Wisconsin 
experiments have recently been conducted which 
showed that the scientific students exhibited 
greater accuracy, both of observation and memory, 
than the classical students. This proved true, 
even when the examination related to literary 
information. 

HALLUCINATIONS. — Curiously __ interesting 
results have been obtained by experiments on 
hallucinations of the senses at the Yale Psycho- 
logical Laboratory. A person placed in a quiet 
room was asked to note the intensity of a tone 
which would be sounded every time a telegraph 
receiver clicked. At first the tone was actually 
produced, but afterward, unknown to the person 
experimented on, the tone was omitted while the | 
clicking was regularly continued. Still the 
subject of the experiment believed that he heard 
the tone, as before, with every click of the 
instrument. Another experiment consisted in 
dropping a light pith ball on the hand of a person 
so placed that he could not see what was done. 
Each fall of the ball was timed to correspond 
with the sound regularly emitted by a metronome. 
After a while the ball was no longer dropped, 
but the subject of the experiment continued to 
feel, or imagine that he felt, the touch of the ball | 
at every sound from the metronome. In a third | 
experiment a blue bead was placed in the centre | 
of a white ring, and a person was requested ‘to | 
approach the ring and note, by means of a tape | 
measure at his side, the distance at which the 
bead first became visible to him. Later the bead 
Was secretly removed, but still, on arriving at the 
previously determined distance the person believed 
that he saw the bead. 








INDIAN FARMERS. — It has generally been 
believed that the red men whom the first white 
settlers met along the Atlantic seaboard were 
ood hunters and not cultivators of the soil. 
- rr Lucien Carr, after a careful study of 
ne ps. pee has arrived at a different conclusion. 
a pers t in many parts of the Eastern States 
7 fans were small farmers, and cultivated 

1€ soil almost as successfully, and lived almost 
as comfortably, as their white successors did. 
From this point of view one can get a clearer 
understanding of the bitter hatred of the red man 
for the invaders of his fields and hunting-grounds. | 
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one reason is the perfect automatic clean- 
ing device. To learn the other reasons, send 
for book about the “Crystal Fountain” 
Germ-proof Filter. Free forthe asking. 
Also Gravity Filters, . ~ we use the 
Crystal Fountain Rock 

The Ceo. L. Renter Mtg. Cons 
Filter Dept. ‘*A.” Buffalo, N. 
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Brown’s’ 
French 
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Dressing ; 


' For Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes. “y | 


* | faction to the most exacting. 
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Home Treatment for 


HAY-FEVER. 


Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 





7 ae Cured —J. L. TREVILLYAN, 
24 Sth St., N.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


gee 
Peed 
oe 
8 Years Cured—W. L. WEDGER, 


8 Years Gured—MRS. A. P. FOSTER, 
S Chelsea, Mass. 


= § Years Cured —J. W. GILLESPIE, 


veal Black River, N.Y. } peferences whom you can consult, now 
es tion with blank for free examination. GE T. Read it. 


# 5 Years = E. WELLER, 
64 Cherry St., Burlington, Vt. 





A CURE THAT STAYS. 


Our constitutional treatment not only gives relie 
cates the cause of the disease and cures to sta 
OUR NEW BOOK- 


Think it over. 
to meet the season's attack, an 
Address DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
a a al 


WE OFFER 


Ream 
- Thesis for 1896 - with 000 other 


ready, dent on applica- 


REEERD LETTRRETVRF Pree 


Talk with these pple or write them. Get ready 


do it now. 


a. 


| 
Dr. Lyon’s 
Perfect 


Tooth Powder 


| Used by people of refinement 
‘for over a quarter of a century. 








The word “ TYRIAN" on Rubber Goods is a 
guarantee of their quality. 


THE ORIGINAL 


Fairbank’s Fountain Syringe 











SIX HARD RUBBER PIPES. 


| Seid. at Drug and Rubber Stores. _If you fail to find it 
ewtl send aiqt. sizesor @1. 50; 2 fs. $1.75. 


U Porvingente trade-mark ** TYRIAN ” we manufacture 
| a full line of Druggist’s Rubber Goods 


Our Pamphlet, ‘‘ Worth Reading,”’ Free. 
TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 


No More 
Colicky 
Babies 


where the Davidson Patent 

Health Nipple, No. 48, is 

used, as the collar makes ##@ 

collapse impossible. Made 

of Purest Para Rubber. The most 

reliable nipple on the market. 
Sold by Druggists and Dealers. 


F Sample mailed on receipt of 
ree a 2cent stamp for postage. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 


19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Established # years. 








“The NIPPLE 
with a Collar.”’ 


Catalogue Sree. 
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World’s Pair! HIGHEST AWARD. ~s 


MPERIAL, 


UM 
‘A very GRAN FOOD! 


‘A most wholesome FOOD 
| £Aneasily digested FOOD 
Safe and absolutely PURE 
Unrivalledfor INVALIDS: 


z Sold by DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE ! 
‘ John Carle & Sons, N 
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has in use proven itself one of the greatest of 
factors in producing « clear, clean skin, and, 


| therefore, a perfect complexion. Taken regu- 
larly in small doses, its effect will give satis 


Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
1 healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver, 
sfrongest safequard against 


drugs. 
and Rowels is the 
Headache, Racking Colds, or Fevers. 


. 
Syrup of Figs 
irts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing and 
refreshing the system without weakening it, per- 
manently curing constipation and its effects 


‘Mild and Sure 


| Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionatle 
substances. Physicians recommend it. Millions 
have found it invaluable. Taken regularly in 
its effect will give satisfaction to the 
most enacting. 


small doses, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


co. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight panes, Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. Oo not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail 
Should be made ina Post-offiee ‘Money-Order Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter.. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on post paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontin ~ that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 


R b 





to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY 


, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








HYDROPHOBIA. 


Rabies, or hydrophobia, is caused by the intro- 
duction into the blood of a special poison derived 
from the mouth of an animal suffering from the 
same disease. This animal is commonly a dog, 
although cats, wolves, skunks and other animals 
may become affected. 

Hydrophobia in man differs little in its course 
and symptoms from hydrophobia in animals. The 
first stages of the disease are marked by a vague 
restlessness, and strong irritability and excita- 
bility. The well-known dread of water, sensitive- 
ness to light and sound, sleeplessness, frothing at 
the mouth, and spasms follow in rapid succession. 
Exhaustion is the inevitable result of this alarming 
train of evils, and thus the sufferer is relieved 
from his agonies. 

There is an indisputable resemblance between 
hydrophobia and lockjaw, though there is no 
doubt that the two diseases have a separate and 
distinct origin. Both arise from germ infection. 

Lockjaw is a disease which may follow any 
injury. Its germ is particularly common in dust 
and about stables. The muscular spasms and 
excessive irritability are often confusing, and many 
authorities have asserted that most cases of sup- 
posed hydrophobia are lockjaw. 

Now that it is possible to separate the germ, all 
doubts as to the character of either disease may 
be easily settled. Death by lockjaw occurs from 
suffocation—the of the les about the 
chest constricting it to such a degree as to prevent 
breathing. 

Signs of hydrophobia rarely develop under four 
weeks, and sometimes a year may elapse after the 
original injury. The proportion of the bitten cases 
which eventually succumb is variously estimated 
from one in two to one in twenty. 

Since the recently inaugurated Pasteur treatment 
offers the only positive escape from this terrible 
malady, and since also it is necessary to inoculate 
the system thoroughly with the remedy within two 
or three weeks of the time of the bite at the longest, 
it is customary to treat every case with equal care. 
The Pasteur method consists in injecting a concen- 
trated hydrophobia poison, very much as vaccine 
virus is injected for the prevention of smallpox. 

It is believed by many that immediate cauteriza- 
tion of the injured part greatly lessens the chances 
of subsequent trouble, and this should always be 
done by way of precaution. 
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STEERS AND BICYCLIST. 


Though mounted cow-boys ride without trouble 
through and around herds of Western cattle, feed- 
ing on a range, it is hazardous to approach them 
on foot or in any unusual manner. 

The herds are accustomed to seeing men on 
horseback, but pedestrians are rare on the cattle 
ranches, and bicyclists are so strange as to rouse 
the animals’ curiosity and ire. .An instance of the 
hazard of riding a bicycle near a wild herd is 
related by the Chicago Times-Herald: 

“Dr. A. B. Hamilton, of Laramie, Wyoming, 
attempted to cross the range near a big bunch of 
steers on his bicyele, and is laid up with a broken 
shoulderblade, while his new one-hundred-dollar 
wheel is ruined beyond repair. 

“He was returning from a visit to a patient on 
the Little Laramie River, and ran upon a herd of 
Texans. 

“It was probably the first wheelman the cattle 
had ever seen, for they pawed the ground, snorted 
viciously, and then made a concerted charge for 
the doctor, who, realizing his danger, pedalled 
away at the top of his speed. 

“There are few living things, except a race-horse, 
that can outrun a Texas range steer. Doctor 
Hamilton made a brave race, but the cattle gained 


on him at every jump, and he could feel the hot | 


breath of the leaders almost at his side before he 
had covered half a mile. 


“Just as he thought one particularly vicious- | 


looking beast was about to pick him off with its 
horns, the whee] struck a hummock and the doctor 
took a header which landed him safe in a buffalo 
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| wallow, where he lay without moving while the 
cattle jumped over him. 

“The steers were under such headway that they 
couldn’t stop, and besides, it isn’t the nature of 
Western steers to stop, when they have once 
started on a stampede, until they drop from 
exhaustion. 

“The bicycle did not escape. It lay directly in 
the path of the maddened animals and was crushed 
into a worthless wreck.” 


DYSPEPSIA-PROOF. 


Much is said about American dyspepsia, but 
there is one native race of America that is certainly 
not greatly troubled by the modern curse. The 
sturdy little Eskimos defy all the laws of hygiene, 
and thrive. The Eskimo, like the ordinary dweller 
in America, eats until he is satisfied, but there is 
this difference, that he never is satisfied while a 
shred of the feast remains unconsumed. His 
capacity is limited by the supply, and by that only. 


He cannot make any mistake about the manner 
of cooking his food,—for as a rule he does not cook 
it,—nor, so far as the blubber or fat of the Arctic 
animal is concerned, about his method of eating it, 
for he simply does not eat it; he cuts it into long 
strips an inch wide and an inch thick, and then 
lowers the strips down his throat as one might 
lower a rope into a well. i 

And after all that, he does not suffer from indi- 
gestion. He can make a good meal off the flesh 
and skin of the walrus, provision so hard and gritty 
that in cutting up the animal the knife must be 
continually sharpened. ; 

The teeth of a little Eskimo child will meet in a 
bit of walrus skin as the teeth of an American 
child would meet in the flesh of an apple. And 
that when the hide of the walrus is from half an 
inch to an inch and a half in thickness, and bears 
considerable resemblance to the skin of an ele- 
phant. The Eskimo child will bite it and digest it, 

00, and never know what dyspepsia means. 


GEESE, PIGS AND PLUMS. 


A gentleman living in eastern Georgia owned a 
pair of geese and some half-grown pigs, both of 
which resorted to a small plum thicket on the 
hillside, to pick up the fallen fruit. 


A small branch of one of the trees was broken 
and bent down to the ground, and the geese had 
somehow discovered that by catching the end of 
the branch in their bills and shaking the tree by 
means of it, they could bring down the plums. 

The pigs, seeing what was going on, soon found 
% = : ieir interest to follow the geese to the plum 

cket. 

The geese would shake the tree, and the sound 
of a grateful shower of fruit would be heard; but 
before they could eat the plums the pigs would 
have greedily gathered up most of them. Greatly 
exasperated, and with good reason, one of the 
geese would seize a pig by the ear, while the other 
marched on the other side of him, screaming and 
scolding. In this way, beating poor piggy with 
their wings at every step, they would esco: im to 
the top of the hill and there let him go. 

Then they would return to shake the tree again, 
with a similar result. This scene, says a Com- 
panion correspondent, I have witnessed daily 
during the plum season. 


“CALVIN ECHOES.” 


James Edwin Campbell, a negro poet, who 
recently died in Ohio, was born and educated in 
Virginia. Among his unpublished papers are 
“Calvin Echoes,” a fund of plantation philosophy 
gathered from the “uncles” and “aunties” of 
plantation homes. The Chicago Times-Herald 
publishes a selection. 


De ol’ ben nebber foun’ dat bug ’twel she 
scratched. : 

De mule cyawn’ sing lak de red bu’d, but neider 
kin de red bu’d kick so high an’ so ha’d. 

Dars many a good gyurl gibs up ur hun’erd- 
dollar daddy fur ur ten-cent husban’. 

Good cookin’ keeps lub in de house much longer 
’an good looks. 

De man ain’ done been bo’n dat kin lib and lub 
on bad bread. 

Coaxin’ sometimes he’ps yo’ mule ur long w’en 
yo’ blacksnake [long whip] fails. 

De ’possum is des lak some folks I knows; he 
tinks he kin fool you wid ur grin. 


KNEW HIS OWN VALUE. 


Captain Donegan, a retired Lake sailor, was 


given by the Times-Herald: 


He once shipped an old fellow named Dougal, 
merely to give him a place to eat and sleep. 
Dougal was not expected to go aloft or do any 
hard work, and he knew it. One day, when it was 
ones prosty frome, the captain, for a joke, called 
Dougal, and told him to go up and furl the top- 
gallant sail. 

“I will na,” said the old fellow, looking up in 
the captain’s face in a surprised way. 

“Come, come, man, up with you! Don’t you see 
the to’gallant sail will blow away?” 

“IT will na,” reiterated Dougal. “Ye can easy 
get anither topsail, captain, but my wife canna 
get anither Dougal.” 


A RULE THAT WORKS BOTH WAYS. 


The underlying principles which govern feminine 
fashions are sometimes hard for the masculine 
mind to comprehend. An exchange relates that a 
man went with his wife while she bought some 
dress goods. 


“This stuff,” he said, “is pretty, and would make 
you a good dress.” 
“That!” said the wife, in contempt; “nobody is 
wearing that now.” 
_ “Then how about this?” asked the husband, 
indicating another sort. 

“Oh, that wouldn’t do at all. Everybody’s wear- 
ing that!” 


AN examination paper from the cooking class 
tells us that French women, in cooking, use “their 
own clarified fat;” that a school kitchen should 
have ‘“‘space enough to allow six or eight girls to 
| cook at once,” and that a certain dish may be 
| “eaten cold twice.” 





“I SAY, captain,” said a young Englishman on 
board an American clipper, “that flag of yours has 
not floated in — breeze and over every sea for 
a thousand years, has it?” ‘No, it haint,”’ replied 
| the captain, “but it has licked one that has.” 





noted for his good nature, an instance of which is | 





Superior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme 
Simon, marvellous for softening, whitening and perfum- 
ing the complexion. Park & Tilford, New York. [Adv. 

EA POTS, 


ROME “4,295: sors 


are pure tin-lined, copper nickel-plated. Have enamelled 
wood handles—always cold. ‘Rome’ means perfection. 
Ask your dealer for the“ ROME” or send 
to us for descriptive circulars. 
Rome Mfg. Co., Rome, N. Y. 
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For Wakefulness 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. J. C. How, Haverhill, Mass., says: 
‘*T have seen great benefit from the steady 
use of this preparation in cases of chronic 
wakefulness.’’ 

















W. & D’s Championship Ball. 
Adopted by the U. 8. National Association. 
W. & D’s *“*Pim”’ Racket. 
Same as used by Dr. Pim, World’s Champion. 
W. & D’s **Campbell’’ Racket. 
WwW 
WwW 


Used and endorsed by O. 8. Campbell, Ex- 
Champion of the United States. 


D’s ‘* Sears’’ Racket. 
Used by F. H. Hovey, Champion of the U. 8. 
. & D’s Tennis Guide. 
By mail, 15 cents. 
Our Goods are for sale by all first-class dealers. 
CATALOGUE, Containing Rules, FREE. 


* 





WRIGHT & DITSON, 344 Washington St., BOSTON. 


JUNE 11, 1896. 





“IN CAKES 
FOR AQUICK SHINE | FOR GENERAL BLACKING 
APPLIEDaxcPOLISHED} APPLIED m0POLISHED 


“PASTE 


WITH A CLOTH” | WITH ABRUSH”” 
Morse Bros.Props, Canton, Mass.USA. 


F | 


F Garden, Lawn 
Cemetery & Railroad. 
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ate 
Looks Best, Lasts Longest, Costs Least. 


Cree | S Biddle Steet, Indianapolte,’ Ind. 









No Spillin; 
Will Not 5 


Superior to All Other 


Bicycle Lanterns. 


Easily Attached Anywhere to Any Bicycle. 

Intense Light.— Reflector § 

of Oil. — Reservoir 

moke. — Attached Firmly to Post or Fork. ...... 
Ask Your Bicyle Dealer for ’96 “‘ Search-Light.”’ 

If not obtainable we will send you one, express and packing free, 





Stays Polished.— Will Not Jar Out.— 
acked.— Kerosene or Naphtha.— 


on receipt of $5.00. 
Illustrated Circular, No. 56, Free. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., - - - Bridgeport, Conn. 
Or 19 Murray St., N.Y. 85-87 Pearl St., Boston. 17 N. 7th St., Phila. 








1896 Hartford Bicycles 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 





Patterns Nos. 


the season of 1896 at 


All Columbia and Hartford Bicycles 





1 and 2, from $80 to $65. 
Patterns Nos. 3 and 4, from $60 to $50. 
Patterns Nos. 5 and 6, from $50 to $45, 


This is the best value for the money offered in medium grade machines. 


COLUMBIAS 


The Standard of the World — acknowledge no 
$ 
10O. 


competitors, and the price is fixed absolutely for 


lf you can’t buy a Columbia, then buy a Hartford. 
POPE MFC. CO., 


General Office and Factories, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Branch Stores and Agencies in almost every city and town. 
properly represented in your vicinity, let us know. 


\|,]]]]»»w»w GGG  ) auuugg) 


are ready for immediate delivery. 


If Columbias are not 
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use 


afford nof to use it. 25¢. 


‘‘What is so 
Fair as a Day in June ?”’ 


‘“‘A Pretty Girl 
with Pearly Teeth.” 


» Rupifoam 


Mk. = The Perfect Liquid Denti 
we = frice, stops decay of th: 
restores their 
Keeps 
the mouth and gums in 3 
Its de- 


teeth and 


natural whiteness. 


healthy condition. 
licious flavor adds fragran: 
to the breath. Rubifoam is so 
inexpensive everybody can afford to 
it, and as it is the best, nobody cal 
At all druggists. 


Send us your address, and we will mail free a sample vial and beautiful booklet on 


**Care of the Teeth.’’ 


Address E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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How to Celebrate Birthdays. 


One’s birthday is a sacred date, and it is an | 
unworthy life that does not recall it with joy. | 
Every person of a right purpose will hail with 
gladness the return of his natal sun. 

The time of the year, the sacredness of mother- 
hood and the joy of fatherhood, a mother’s first 
love, tears and prayers, the scenes and associa- 
tions of the old home, the locks which have 
grown white, and the graves which have opened 
and closed for the beloved—all these memories 
are sacred to a true heart. 

Inerease of years adds to such associations, | 
and a life of worth makes every birthday at once 
more serious and joyous and thankworthy. He 
has lived well when others love to recall his | 
birthday and to honor it. 

Ruskin taught the duty of joy as an expression | 
of true life, since in every true life there is more | 
to praise than to lament. He but echoed an | 
early Christian principle—‘‘Rejoice evermore!” | 
The birthday joy should have little to do with | 
outward prosperity. The birthday should not be | 
a show day; it should be a day which counts the 
gains of right intentions, right living and personal 
worth. A man who is honored for his integrity | 
has made a successful life, whatever may be his | 
estate; and he who has not gained character has | 
gained nothing. 





Family Celebrations. 


How shall one keep a birthday, and how shall 
one celebrate the birthdays of others to whom 
honor is due? ‘The keeping of one’s own birth- 
day is a sacred trust, and the soul must make his 
own confessions, vows and thanksgivings, but 
the celebration of others’ birthdays is a subject of 
interest to all. 

In cases where the family celebrates the birth- 
day of one of its members, the old cradle, family 
Bible, prayer-books, and all articles and utensils 
which have worthy associations may be made to 
recall tender memories and traditions. Let the 
meal be served from old-time dishes. Let the 
sampler of the mother, or the family tree, if such 
things exist, tell the silent story of vanished 
years. 

At these family gatherings the songs of child- 
hood and of the school, and the hymns of the 
church, may be sung, and the family stories be 
retold. 


Unique Gifts. 


The birthday cake is a common expression of 
the joy of the day. Lately the popular gift isa 
souvenir spoon with the date. A_ beautiful 
expression in verse to send to one on one’s 
birthday is the following, from the German: 


| not welcome when I come, 
a ay not farewell when I go, 
For | come not when I come, 
And I go not when I go. 
lin heart am ever with you, 
Always shall be, day by day 
And a welcome ne’er would give you, 
And farewell would never say. 


To this might be added, ‘Blessings crown thy 
natal day !” 

An autograph book for expressions of good- 
will, or for this use “‘A Good-Will Book,” is a 
suitable and interesting present. ‘The receiver of 
the gift will first write his own name. One ona 
like occasion, feeling very humble under his 
honors, wrote : 


“So here I am the first at last! 
l always was behind before.” 


The expressions of good-will written in such a 
book will be likely to furnish a beautiful collection 
of sentiments which it will always be a joy to 
review. The unique feature of these autographs 
may be the pitting of the date of one’s birth to 
the sentiment one writes, as: 

Thu thal be what tha supinest tbe 
And what thou —— to be shall be thyself. 


ge 24. 
Born Dec. 20, 1870. 


Merriments. 


The birthday party should be a more joyous 
affair. It may be a costume party of the older 
time; a musical, with birthday songs and 
Christmas carols, or a reunion with a supper at a 
table crowned with the birthday cake. 

A very pretty celebration of birthdays is a 
concert of cradle songs, such as in part have been 
successfully employed in tableaux in many cities 
at fairs or as an exhibition. Many new cradle 
Songs written of late have become popular, but it 
is those which recall the past in the rhythms and 
tunes of a mother’s voice which are the most 
welcome. Many of these ditties are very merry, 
and this leads up to those occasions where merri- 
ment is to be the rule of the hour. 

The best comedy which we have known for 
such an occasion is the Mother Goose party, 
wherein appear in costume the popular heroes 
of the nursery. 

The philosophical “Bo Peep” may appear 
soliloquizing, in regard to her sheep : 


Let them alone and they will come home 
Wagging their tails behind them me 


“Old King Cole,” who should be a good fiddler, 





| pany, and my third calls company, and my whole 
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may appear with his “fiddlers three,” and surpass 
thei in playing. 

For althongh his fiddlers could fiddle well, 

Buta very good fiddler was he! 


The “Little Woman” who went to market 
with eggs “‘for to sell,” and took a nap by the 
way and was shortened in dress by a speculative 
cobbler, may also appear; the “‘little dog” that 
“began to bark” in this case may be a little boy 
or girl on fours dressed to represent the misled 
animal; and many of the various wonder 
tales of the Mother Goose collection may so be 
enacted. 

Boston is held to be a very serious and wise 
city; it is said that one may hear the murmur- 
ing of the people studying Browning, as one 
approaches it in the cars, and be awed by the 
grinding of the wheel of the universe, as one 
goes up to the State-house, which is supposed to 
be the hub on which all things mundane turn. 
Whatever fairy lore there may be in these sayings, 
the people there do enjoy a party like this. 

One of the oldest and gravest churches recently 
made a great sum at a fair in a hall by just such 
a Mother Goose party, and many of the people 
who attended were students of ‘‘Paracelsus” and 
of “‘Sordello.” 

For an acted charade merriment the word 
Anniversary (Annie-verse-Sarie) would be most 
appropriate. In this way: 

“Tt consists of three acts: the whole is what 
you will all engage in some other day, and which 





need not surprise you now.” 
For a conundrum the word Conundrum is | 
itself interesting, and very fitting. Thus: 
“My first is company, my second shuns com- 


is troubling your mind.” 

Or the word Cupid. Thus: 

‘“‘Why do I pause after the first syllable of the 
word?” 

“Because I always like to stop when I come to 
see you.” (C. U.) 


A Birthday Bank Account. 


The Mother Goose party suggests a sufficient 
merriment. A very practical and worthy celebra- 
tion of the birthdays of children and young 
people is to give, say the sum of five dollars to an 
infant at the age of one year. Put this into the 
bank, and every year add five dollars till twenty- 
one years have gone. 

How much will this bank account at compound 
interest at six per cent. then be? Enough to 
start a young man in business at the age of 
twenty-one, and with a lesson of thrift, foresight 
and the results of small beginning which will be 
likely to be to him a lifelong influence. 

If he were to let the bank account remain, and 
to add to it five dollars yearly on each birthday 
until he became fifty years old, how much would 
he then be worth? H. B. 


ys 
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General Skobeleff. 


Like Henry of Navarre, with his ‘‘snow-white 
plume,” Skobeleff always wore a white uniform 
into battle, which, while it had the desired effect 
of inspiring his men,—who idolized him,—made 
him a conspicuous target for the enemy; but he 
always passed unscathed. The Russian soldier 
is exceedingly superstitious, and held to the 
belief that Skobeleff was invulnerable. Indeed, 
wounded men in the hospital asserted that they 
had been struck by bullets or shells which, before 
reaching them, had passed through the body of 
their general. When his body lay in state in the 
church at Moscow, one of his veterans, chancing 
through the square, asked the meaning of the 
vast concourse. 


“Skobeleff dead?” he repeated. ‘It is im 
sible! He would not consent to die.” And he 
went away, happy in his mistaken faith. 

Skobeleff was more careful of others than he 
was of himself. When in the trenches before 
Plevna, his staff one day discussed how they 
—_ revent him from so recklessly exposing 

imself. 

The only expedient they could devise was that 
they id accompany him whenever he went 
outside the breastwork into the enemy’s fire. 
Immediately afterward Skobeleff stood upon 
the breastwork, against which the Turks were 
firing heavily. Ina moment all his staff got up 
beside him. 

“What are you doing here, gentlemen?” he 
asked. “Are you coming to count the enemy’s 


One of the officers saluted him gravely and 
ied : 


“‘We have the honor to belong to the staff of 
your excellency.” 

Skobeleff saw the trick. He burst out laughing, 
od aes they persisted, he returned to the 

ch. 

He was singularly truthful. He had, in his 
life, to tell diplomatic falsehoods, but they stuck 
in his throat and nearly choked him. On one 
great occasion he boldly told a lie, or rather a 
bundle of lies. His mendacity was to veil the 
scheme of a campaign on which tremendous 
issues mded. When the person whom he 
was deceiving rose to quit him, he insisted on 


seeing him to his —- On the way out the 
general stopped short and said : 

**You look very honest, i are a person 
of breeding. If you suspected importance of 
some questions you have been asking, you would 
have cut off your hand rather than put them.” 

He then recapitulated them, and added : 

**All my answers on these points were lies. I 
can’t bear the feeling of lying to you. You may 
guess the truth from this. I place my secret at 
your merey, and am sure you will not give me 





cause to regret doing so.” 


COMPANION. 
EZY RAISIN SEEDER. 


The Only Perfect Seeder made, Seeds 
a pound in five minutes; so simple a 
child can work it. Ladies write it’s a gem. 
Only breaks raisin where seeds come out. 
Thousands in use. Have you one’? If not, 
send at once. Sample mailed, 35 cents. 
its make $3 to $5 daily. 


Agen 
HOWE MFG. CO., So. Natick, Mass. 












“PORTSMOUTH | 
LAVENDER SALTS 


Revive You 
when you're faint. 
Refresh You 
when you're weary. 
Relieve head- 
ache. Soothe the 
nerves. Specially 
designed for trav- 
ellers. ] 


Leakage | 
Impossible. 


Notice the Cap. 

Sold by dealers 
everywhere and 
by newsboys onall 
railroad trains and 
steamship lines. 


Price, 25 Cents. 

















Patented 
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Made of the Entire Wheat Berry. 
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THE 


Fine Flour 


OF THE 


Entire Wheat 


as Ground by the Franklin Mills 
is a Perfectly Natural Food, 








Sufficient in itself for Brain, 
Bone, Nerve and Muscle-Making. 


It is a Real Food —not a Mere Filling. 








Ask your Grocer for this“ FINE FLOUR OF 
THE ENTIRE WHEAT” and if he does not 
keep it, send us his name with your order. 

We will see that you are supplied. 
See that the Flour ordered bears 
our label; avoid substitutes. 
MADE ONLY BY THE 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N. Y. 
PESESESLSSASTSESS TEST SITET: 
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* Institute and Train- 
41 Tremont St., Boston. 


BSnz Sch. STAMMERER 
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BOYS ; FIREWORKS): 





* 





* 
* 
* om 
* * 
* * Every Boy can now celebrate * 
- * the Fourth in great style, even * 
. LOOK ! * if he has not a cent to spend. 4 
* a* 
xaaxxxxexxee We Give 240 Pieces + 
S of fine Imported Fireworks, positively worth 
* .560. All that we require is a sell among 4 
* your friends a few pounds of our fine Teas and 
Joffees. We make this liberal! offer simply to 


* introduce our goods. Send your name and address 


bd fur full particulars to the 


* GREAT CHINA TEA COMPANY, 
* 26 and 28 Central Street, Boston, Mass. * 
PPP Peet eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee 


“TIGER” 


Darning Cotton. oy: 


Unchangeable. 7 fp 
Will not Crock in working, @e +e 
wearing or by perspiration. & 


Great Strength. , 
Will not break in work-  : 
- p wears longer than “ 
all others. 

Finer Thread. 


Because of strength, 
makes mend invisible, 


SAMPLE FREE. 


Send for a card of it. A trial will 
make you a permanent user. 


S. E. HOWARD’S SON & COMPANY, 


21 Mercer Street, a New York. 


>) BUYS 


+222 OOo eS 





Fast- 
Black 







Ss 
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28-in. Wheels, 
Diamond or 
Drop Frames, 






ii 
ht 


| 
Vim or Morgan + ( iy ! 
& Wright ‘| | it 
** quick repair”’ ‘ “) i} MH 
Tires. 7 Pit Mi 
Send for Artistic Catalogue “* Null} Hd \\ W 
and Colored Poster. att 


24-in. Wheels, $40 
5 


ECHO 26-in. “ $50 


A Juvenile Bicycle built on improved lines. 





Wheels sent Express paid, subject to Examination. 
Ayents Wanted at once. 


H. B. SHATTUCK & SON, 


249 Columbus Ave., Boston. 




















Ice Cream 
At Home 


Can be produced of the finest quality in about Four Minutes 
and at One-half the cost of Confectioners’ by using 


White 


The Improved Mountain 

















leo On Top.” 
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Freezer 


Acopy of ‘* Frozen DainTies,”’ by Mrs. Lincoln, Author of 
Boston Cook Book, giving directions for making fifty varieties of 
frozen delicacies, mailed free.—Send your name and address. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 


NASHUA, N. H. 





| A MODERN 


Harmless as Water. 


and General Disinfectant. 


—_ 





Afphy'4 


AS A CLEANSER, 


it is delightful for bath or shampoo. 


AS A DISINFECTANT 





SULPHO-NAPTHOL is sold b: 


not keep, it we will deliver it C. 0. D. (express paid). 


Large Trial 
(Will do 5 hours’ cleaning.) 





THE SULPHO-NAPTHOL CO., 687 


Better for 


Cleansing than Soaps. The Perfect EL t} R 
Antiseptic, Insecticide Detergent Bi ASS SSS 







apie 


Cleans everything that water can be applied to. 


For general house-cleaning a tablespoon- 
ful in a pail of water is better than soap. 


it meets every requirement. Solu- 
ble in hot or cold 
Water Bugs, Buffalo Bugs and Insects cannot exist where it is used. 


the trade generally at 50c. a bottle. 
Bottle 


A copy of ‘‘A Little Talk on Health and Cleantiness’’ 


SP wee ew ee PP Ph ee eee 


CLEANER. 


[Jy CLEANLINESS 
= 6— 






He 





water. Moths, 


If your druggist or grocer does 
Send 5 2-cent stamps for postage and we will senda 


FREE. 


mailed free. 


Ra thea Rahat at het Rhee Ree hee ha he hae ht Rea Rhee Re Re 


Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 



















_ Potato Chips. 


Dainty, Delicious, Wholesome. \ 
FRESH BREAKFAST, 
and DINNER 
; Always for SUPPER, ‘ 
=) Ready PICNIC DINNER, 
ae To Serve SCHOOL LUNCH. | 
e Boyd Bros.’ Celebrated 


Revere Beach Chips, 


Buy them by the pound of your 
Grocer. If he does not keep them 
send us his name and five 2-cent 
stamps to pay postage for a 


Half-Pound 
Sample Box F Tt ee. 


BOYD BROTHERS 


















Twelve out of Twenty Samples 
of ‘“‘Lard”’ found Adulterated. 


The report of the Massachusetts State Board of 
2 Health for the week ending May 9, 1896, reported 
RE that out of twenty samples of Lard, twelve were 

AND found tobe adulterated. The question is, Who 
uses them? One thing is sure: when you get 


‘SQUIRE'S 


Pure Leaf Lard 


there is no adulteration. If your dealer will not 
supply it, ask him WHY? If you call for 
Squire’s Pure Leaf Lard and insist on having 
it, you are entering your protest against the 
adulterated Lards and substitutes. Squire’s is 
tried out in the old-fashioned way. Is there any 
better method? Ask experienced housekeepers. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 








Which 
Kind 
Did : 
You # 
Buy ? 

























—— BISCUIT. 


¢ An ideal Cracker put up in ideal form, which will be appre- 
ciated by those who wish a delicious and convenient m for 


Golfing Clubs. 
Yachting 
Excursions. 










This is but one of the many famous kinds of Crackers 
we manufacture. Our goods are sold by 


All the Leading Grocers. 
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THATS EASY! THEY-ARE: GOING TO-HAVE 


Beardssey’s 
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Its Strength is due 


to its Purity. 
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A FIVE-CENT Cake of Soap 
may affect the economy 
of the whole family. Mostany ~ 
soap can take the dirt out of 
clothes (and the life, too). Little 
experience is needed to make a 
soap that ruins the hands. 


Good=Will Soap 


Not only cleans the clothes, but leaves them and the 
hands in good condition. Beware of soaps that require 
a cut of cotton cloth and a box of salve to overcome 
their ‘“‘washing qualities.” It is the housekeeper who 
plans that uses GOOD-WILL SOAP. 


GEO. E. MARSH & CO., Mfrs., Lynn, Mass. 


Question 
of Soap. 
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